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Cloth from E Model 


In Same Number of Hours 20% More on X Model 
Obsolete Looms Can't Compete 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg SC 
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LONGER LIFE 


your spindles 
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Photo courtesy of The Erwin Cotton Mills Company 


duced, power consumption was reduced 5 to 15“, 
Less carefully refined oils, by causing wobble. 


HEN continuous operation means so much high internal friction, ends down, and unnecessary 

in your spinning department, you will be power expenditure, contribute to idle time, high 

interested to know that Texaco Spindle Oils were | power costs, and excessive maintenance expense. 

especially built to reduce wobble and breakage. Let the Texaco representative install the proper 

These lubricants were developed after exten- grade of Texaco Spindle Oil in one of your spin- 

sive spindle tests to determine the exact viscosity ning frames and show you what excellent econ- 
required to give adequate lubrication with omies you can get from this product. 


a reduction in power consumption. THE TEXAS COMPANY 


135 East 42nd St. New York City 


Nation-wide distribution facilities assure prompt delivery 


TEXACO Industrial Lubricants 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPAN” 


Results over a period of years show that 
where Texaco Spindle Oils have been intro- 


118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C.. 


$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAI’, MATTER MARCH 2. 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS. MARCH 2. 1897 
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Processing 


Hosiery 


| * Hosiery processing compounds containing 
Yarmor 302 remove mineral or knitting oils from silk, se 
or cotton hose without causing harshness. They shorten the 
processing time, and the boil-off loss is less. x We supply p 


Yarmor 302 Steam-distilled Pime Oil fo textile chemical 


manufacturers. 
HERCULES NAVAL STORES 
HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 
942 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 
BRANCH OFFICES Hercules Powder Company, 942 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 
New York Please send information about the value of 
Philadelphia Yarmor 302 in hosiery processing compounds. 
St. Louis 

Street 
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City State 
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OMPARATIVE tests show 
that Armstrong’s Extra Cush- 

ion Cork Cots reduce end breakage 
20% or more. These tests have 
been made in a number of mills 
under actual spinning conditions 
and various conditions of tem- 
perature and humidity. The reason 
for this unusual performance is the 
greater “‘comeback,”’ the extra cush- 
ion of this new cot, made possible by 


ARMSTRONG’S 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Armstrong’s special tubular method | 


of manufacture which insures uni- 
form cot density from end to end. 

Other valuable bénefits secured 
by using Armstrong’s Extra Cushion 
Cork Cots include: more satis- 
factory work even on old frames; 
improved Monday morning start- 
up; easier handling in changing 
numbers; stronger, more uniform 
yarn. Remember, too, these cots 
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save time and money on assembling 
costs because they have glue al- 
ready applied at the factory. You’ll 
find it will pay you to get all the 
facts about Armstrong’s new cots 
.. . to test them out in your own 
mill. Write today for data and 
samples to Armstrong Cork Prod- 
ucts Company, Textile Di- 
vision, 921 Arch Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


FOR SPINNING AND CARD ROOM ROLLS 


ME B/ . 
| a — 
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Ten Years of Cotton Textiles 


ET loss of 1,636,040 spindles last year, the largest 
loss in any year since the declining trend began in 
1926, is shown in the fifth annual survey entitled 
“Ten Years of Cotton Textiles,” by the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New York. Refurbishment 
of plants with new machinery which had been apparently 
significant in 1934 dwindled in the face of unusual risks. 
Active spindles were off sharply, but total work shared by 
active spindles was slightly higher at more than 76,000,- 
000,000 spindle hours. 


Production solely for domestic consumption was 90,- 
000,000 square yards higher than in 1934, but 850,000,- 
000 square yards less than 1933. 


New’ Low ror Exports 


Exports dropped to a new low yardage which was 25 
per cent less than the previous year, itself a period of 
contraction in export markets. Imports increased about 
50 per cent to the pignent figure in the ten-year period 
covered. 


The analysis of the chart, a copy of which is published 
_ herewith, as prepared by W. Ray Bell, president of the 
association, follows: 


“The fifth annual survey of the Association.of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York begins with 1926, the 
first year of net loss in installed spindleage, and includes 
the record of 1935. During adjustments relating to pro- 
duction and population statistics have been made in the 
data under market heading for 1931 to 1934, inclusive, 


in order that the chart will harmonize with final census 


reports. 
SPINDLES 1910 Ficure 


“The net loss of 1,636,040 spindles during 1935, about 
5% per cent of the total installation at the beginning of 
the year, represents the most severe contraction of equip- 
ment yet experienced in any single year. This is a total 
decline of around 9,000,000 spindles from the peak reach- 
ed in 1925. The current total of about 29,000,000 cotton 
spindles is practically equivalent to the figure for 1910, 
twenty-five years ago. These losses have been largely 
confined to the New England States, where the reduction 
through dismantling has been from 19,000,000 in 1923 to 
less than 9,000,000 at present. Spindleage in the cotton 
growing States grew from 16,500,000 in 1923 to 19,000.- 
000 at the end of 1929. Since that time, net increases 
have been slight. In 1935, from the top point of 19,392.- 
000 spindles in February, there has been a net loss of 
around 200,000 to the industry in these States... Save for 


1935 is the first year to register a net loss of spindleage 
in the cotton growing sections of the country. 


“The trend toward refurbishment of plants with new 
machinery, which appeared significant in our comment 
last year, dwindled to minor proportions in the face of 
the unusual risks and poor prospects to which the indus- 
try was subject. . 


“Tdle spindleage during 1935 wad from 5,680,000 in 
January to 7,968,000 in August. Over 4,000,000 spindles 
did not operate at all during the year, an increase in this 
category of about 1,000,000 over the 1934 record. The 
prospects are that further machinery from this group is 
slated for the discard during the current year since it has 
defaulted its competitive status. 


AVERAGE SPINDLE Hours 3,246 


“The working industry during 1935 was represented 


by 23,421,150 spindles, which is the average of those 
reported as active in each of the twelve monthly reports. 
This is the low figure of our records, except for 1932 
when the average was only 23,250,757 active spindles. 
The low for any month in 1935 was slightly over 22,000,- 
000 in August and the 25,146,000 in January. Related 


to the spindles in place at the beginning of the year, the - 


percentage of active spindles was 75.82, lower than all 
previous years, except 1932. The marginal group of spin- 
dies, operating intermittently during the year, increased 
650,000 spindles over the previous year to a 1935 total of 
3,279,796. 


‘Although the average number of active spindles was 


reduced about 1,700,000 from 1934, the total amount of 


work shared by them was slightly higher a tover 76,000,- 
000,000 active spindle hours, increasing the hours run by 
each average active spindle during the year to 3,246. This 
figure has been twice exceeded, in 1933 and 1929. It 
approximates closely the results obtained in 1929, when 
nearly 100,000,000,000 hours of activity were shared by 
30,400,000 active spindles, or 30 per cent more than 
1935. Further extension of these industrial changes has 
occurred in the present year. During January, 1936, 
active spindles were 23,324,000, approximately 80 per 
cent of the spindles in place which reached a new low of 
29,040,208 on January 3lst. 


Free Market SHOULD REsToRE SALES 


“The accelerated movement in plant liquidation and 
the limitation of available work to fewer spindles find a 
fundamental cause in the low volume of cloth yardage 
required by primary market demand, For the second 
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year in succession, consumption requirements have been 
strictly guided by a hand-to-mouth policy. Dealers and 
distributors generally have shied from the. unusual risks 
of ownership attendant upon specially taxed goods made 
out of governmentally controlled raw material. Competi- 
tive textiles, especially rayon and wool, have fully shared 
in the healthy improvement in general activity during 
1935. 

“Only in the last quarter of the year were the natural 
forces of recovery allowed free play in cotton textiles, 
primarily because of contractual guarantees made by the 
industry against an adverse decision on processing tax 
liability. Should our markets be relieved of the inequi- 
table burdens of special taxation, it is reasonable to hope 
for a restoration of confidence in the trade which will 
guarantee a return to more normal consumption of the 
industry’s products. The improvement in demand in 
specified groups, such as household textiles and industrial 
fabrics, was a significant departure from the general sit- 
uation. Prospects for further improvement in new resi- 


dential construction and general industrial activity are ' 


bright. 
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“Production solely for domestic requirements is esti- 
mated at about 90,000,000 square yards greater than © 
1934, but 850,000,000 square yards less than 1933. Ap- 
proximately 100,000,000 square yards of this volume, for 
WPA purchases by the Government, were important in a 
constructive effect upon the market because of timeliness 


| and wide distribution. 


Imports AT New Hicu 

“Export volume dropped to a new low yardage, being 
25 per cent less than the previous year. Additional losses 
to Japan in the Philippines and Latin American countries 
were largely responsible. Export markets being governed 
chiefly by price competition, offer small hope for increas- 
ed business without some form of governmental aid. 

“Imports increased about 50 per cent to the highest 
yardage in the past ten years. The Japanese increase 
was from 7,286,000 square yards of cotton goods in 1934 
to 36,474,000 square yards in 1935, approximately 400 
per cent. Concentration of Japanese products was largely 
in bleached goods and velveteens where the greatly lower 
prices have absorbed a considerable share of the domestic 
volume in these groups.” 


TEN YRARS OF CUOLION LEATILES 


Data assembled by The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York from Bureau of The Census reports and information obtained through the courtesy of machinery 
manufacturers. Cloth production for the non-census or even years and for 1935 has been estimated to correspond to spindle hour activity during the preceding census years. 


1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 

EQUIPMENT 

| 

ning of oa heals. a 37,871,936 37,364,730 36,465 976 35,267 086 34,541,486 33,608,494 32,326,526 31,442,174 30,938,340 30,889,484 29,253,444 

1 decrease f 

67 $07,206 898,754 1,198,890 725 600 932,992 1,281,968 884,352 $03,834 48,356 1,636,040 

New installanon, additions | 

and replacements. . . 217,264 496,192 255,912 320,784 251,936 | 205 068 143,908 348,568 $29,840 214,874 

OPERATION 

active at any Gime 

during year ending July 3 Let 34,750,266 34,409,910 33,569,792 32,417,0%6 31,245,078 | 28,979,646 27,271,938 26,894,860 27,742,462 26,700,946 

3,121,670 2,954,820 2,896,184 2,850,050 3,296,408 | 4,628,848 5,054,588 4,547,314 3,195,878 4,188,538 

Average cumber of active . | 

ndies based twel 

reports 32,352,262 32,547,119 29,961,648 30,408,548 27,269,470 25,674,107 23,250,757 24,873,270 25,119,435 23,431,190 

Intermuttent spindles 

(being the difference betwe 

2,398,004 1,862,791 3,608,144 2,008,488 3,975,608 3,305,539 4,021,181 2,021,590 2,623,027 3,279,796 

Percentage relation of aver: 

qe active spindles to spin 

ales place BS AS% 87.11% 82.16% 86.22% 78.95% 76.39% 71.92% 81.19% 75 82% 

Spindle hours run 97,028,629,898 | 104,450,215,778 | 92,728,880,678 | 99,899,724,476 | 76,702,655,168 | 77,793,298,853 | 70,218,347,911 | 86,580,232,828 | 75,711,412,882 | 76,017,361,934 

Hours run per average 

active spandie . 2,999 3,209 3,095 3,285 2813 3,030 3,020 3,481 3,014 3,746 

MARKET 

Production in square yards 7,936,942,000 8,980,415,000 | 7,972,551,000 | 8,941,546,000 | 6,598,154,000 | 7,141,904,000 | 6,446,466,000 | 8,088,846,000 7,072,960,000 7,101,542,000 

Exports in square yards... 513,299,000 565,021,000 $46,847,000 $64,444,000 416,285,000 366,959,000 375,446,000 302,042,000 226,306,000 186,565,000 
Imports in square yards. 60,680,000 63,002,000 61,294 000 61,185 000 35,517,000 34,732,000 29,436,000 41,348,000 41,533,000 63,674,000 

Available for domesti : 

cohsumption ...... -. | 7,484,323,000 8,478,396,000 | 7,486,999,000 | 8,038,287,000 | 6,177,386,000 | 6,809,677,000 | 6,100,456,000 | 7,828,152,000 | 6,888,187,000 | 6,978,651,000 

Population at July Ist... .. 116,483,000 118,197,000 119,798,000 74 21,526,000 123,091,000 124,113,000 124,974,000 125,770,000 126,626,000 127,521,000 

Available for per capita con 

sumption in square yards. 64.25 71.73 62.50 66.14 $0.19 $4.87 48 Bl 62.24 $4.40 $4.73 


See Crop Increase of 2,400,000 Bales 


Washington.—An increase of about 2,400,000 bales in 
the world cotton crop of 1935-1936 is indicated by condi- 
tions in late February, according to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics report on world cotton prospects. 
Foreign production accounts for about 1,400,000 bales of 
the increase over 1934-1935. 


Production for the 1935-1936 season will probably be 
about 26 million bales, compared with 23,600,000 bales 
in 1934-1935. Acreage has increased 3 per cent, and 


production increased 10 per cent. 


Cotton mill activity was high during December, Jan- 
uary and the first half of February, in the principal con- 
suming centers. A larger proportion of American cotton 
is being used this year than last. 


Total forwardings of cotton of all growths to the mills 
of the world were 11,045,813 bales from August Ist to 
February 14th, compared with 8,706,668 bales in the 
corresponding period a year earlier. Forwardings of 
American cotton during the period increased from 6,538,- 
468 to 7,955,313 bales. 
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The following record was made 
in a mill that is continually receiv- 
ing orders for crepe yarns ranging 
from 16’s to 20’s, calling for a 
twist multiplier of 7.25. The ex- 
cessive twist ruins the best grade 
chrome calf skin in less than 500 
hours and causes cork to chip in a 
short period, but Everlastic has 
been running for over 2,000 hours 
with no signs of wear. 


It took many years to develop. 


Everlastic with the co-operation 
of E. I. Dupont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., U. S$. Rubber Products, 
Inc., and Manhattan Raybestos 
Co. The laboratory control meth- 
ods used by these companies in 
producing both the basic material 
(Duprene) and the finished prod- 
uct assure uniformity and depend- 
ability. 


Everlastic has been tested on a 


manufacturing scale for 3. years, 
not only in the mill mentioned 
above, but in many other promi- 
nent mills besides. It is now a 
PERFECTED product (not an 
experiment). 


1. Oil proot. 2. Unattected by changes in temperature. 3. Four times the life of cork cots. 4. Six to sixteen 
5. Superior drawing surface produces stronger and more even yarn. 
8. Resiliency can be regulated, permitting less top weight. 
9. Can be rebuffed repeatedly without 
10. Total direct savings of 50 to 75 percent over cork or leather usually possible. 


times the life of leather covering. 


This means a better yarn, longer life of roll covers and savings in oil and power. 
loss in drawing quality or cushion. 


. 


Write for circular TB, giving 
the COMPLETE story of Ever- 
lastic performance. 


Mills that have grinding equip- 
ment may order Everlastic cots 
direct from our Boston office or 
from agents. Mills without grind- 


ing equipment may order from one 
of the agents listed herewith. 


ROGER W. CUTLER 


141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Lib. 6700 


AGENTS SELLING ONLY TO MILLS WITH 
GRINDING EQUIPMENT:—J. Bradford Hodges, 
161 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. (in Georgia 
only); Greenville Textile Supply Co., Green- 
ville, S. C. (Ala., Va., W. Va., Tenn., N. C., 
and 8. C.): Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas, 
Tex. (La., Tex., Miss., Okla., and Ark.) 


AGENTS SELLING TO MILLS WITHOUT 
GRINDING EQUIPMENT:—oO. B. Wetherell & 
Son Co., Fall River, Mass.; William R. 
West, New Bedford, Mass.; Howland-Bridge 
Oo., Inc., Chester; Pa.; Stewart Roller Shop, 
Laurinburg, N. C.; Dixie Roller Shop, Rock- 
ingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Bur- 
lington, N. C.; Textile Roll Covering Works, 
LaGrange, Ga.; East Point Roll Covering Co., 
East Point, Ga.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, 
Ga.; Morrow Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; 
Peerless Roll Covering Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Anniston Roll Covering Co., Anniston, Ala. 


QUALITY EXTREME DURABILITY * RESILIENCY 


VAN oxidizing. 7. Very resilient. Will not flute or flatten. 


yo 


Discussion Spinning 


Georgia 


DISCUSSION on carding and wpinicieg featured 
the spring meeting of the Textile Operating Exec- 
utives of Georgia, held at the Georgia School of 
Technology. in Atlanta on Saturday morning, March 14th. 


J. C. Edwards, general chairman, presided. After the 
opening formalities, the group heard a very interesting 
talk by Prof. Thomas Quigley, of Georgia Tech. 


R. E. Field, of Newnan, Ga., was elected a member of 
the executive committee. 


The report of the discussion on spinning is given here- 
with. The discussion on carding will be published. next 
week. 


Spinning Discussion At Georgia Meeting 
(Led by John B. Jones) 


Chairman Jones: The first question is as follows: 
“Do you favor running humidifiers in the ene de- 
partment over the week-end? Why? 


Mr. Hampton: I think it is a good idea, if you have 
got plenty of control in your room, so that you do not wet 
your room. If you have got enough control, where they 
will automatically cut off, I think it is a mighty good 
thing. I have done it and it is all right. 

np Asbury: We have never run ours over the week- 
end. | 

Mr. Butterworth: 1 think it is unnecessary. I think 
it is best to shut the humidifiers down over the week-end. 
Some time ago we had a test over a period of one year, 
and we found that the time of the greatest need of hu- 
midifiers was between 2 and 4 p.m. Therefore, I think 
it is unnecessary to run them during the entire period over 
the week-end. I think. if you have them in operation 
anywhere from two to four hours before starting time, 
that ought to be enough. 

Mr. Edwards: We have tried it both ways. We have 
cut our controls down to 40 per cent relative, and let 
them run over, but we didn’t get any better results except 
in extremely cold, wet weather. We start our humidifiers 
about 30 minutes before starting time. 

Mr. Durham: I think it would depend on the type of 
humidifying system one has. I think if you had a sys- 
tem that would give you circulation, it would be much 
more practicable. Without such circulation it might wet 
down certain places over the week-end. 

Mr. Belden: There is more or less precipitation within 
the 48 hours over the week-end, and if you cannot con- 
trol it you are liable to stain your rings. 


VARIATION IN YARN SIZING AND BREAKING STRENGTH. 


Chairman: We will pass to Question No. 2, which is 
as follows: “What do you consider an average variation 
in yarn sizing and breaking strength on yarns? (State 
yarn number and grade and staple of cotton.) Do you 
test under controlled conditions or do you make allow- 
ance oe" the moisture content of the yarn?” 

Mr. Cobb: We have an average variation in yarn 
sizing of 12% per cent. An average variation in breaking 
strength of ‘gheciit 10 per cent. Our numbers are 83 to 
13s; middling cotton 7%” to 15/16”. We do not have 


Meeting 


controlled conditions for tests, and we make no allowance 
for the moisture content of the yarn. 


Mr. Elliott: We try to keep our variation down on 
our heavy numbers, 14s yarn, 1 or 2 per cent. On lighter 
yarns up to 25s or 30s we provide for a greater variation. 
We use 74” to 15/16” cotton. 


Mr. Thompson: Ours vary anywhere up to as high as 
20 to 25 per cent. It varies a whole lot more than we 
like. We test it in the laboratory and try to keep it at 
about 614 per cent regain. If you will size it up pretty 
closely you will find that it varies more than you think it 
does. We test in the laboratory and we have spun from 
2%s to 30s, and we get about the same amount of varia- 
tion on all of it. 


Mr. Cooper: Our variation is about 8 to 10 per cent. 
That varies as between double roving and single roving. 
We have both. That variation, too, varies as between 
the mills. 


Mr. Daniel: Ours varies from 15 to 20 per cent. We 


work under controlled conditions, that is, as to the re-_ 


gain. On 13s yarn our breaking strength varies 20 to 
25 pounds. 

Allen Jones: I attended an executive board meeting 
last night, and I said that it varied 6 to 8 per cent. | 
am going to go home and check up on that. I have 
noticed a lot of them weigh it immediately from the 
spinning frame, and it has broken right there. I find the 
breaking strength varies very greatly. I believe 6 to 8 
per cent is not fair for every mill. 

A Member: Ours varies from 34 to 1 whole number 
on sizing. We have 4 to 7 pounds variation in breaking 
strength. We have number 41s and we use 74” middling 
cotton, and have both double and single roving. 

Mr. Edwards: It varies more on single roving? 

Answer: Yes, it varies more on single roving. Our 
single roving will vary about 9 pounds. 

Mr. Hampton: We are on 7%” cotton. We have 
variation of from 8 to 10 pounds in our breaking strength. 
There is a lot you have to take into consideration on this 
subject. Our numbers run about the average of anybody 
on the cotton we run. On certain days, wet days or dry 
days, you will have a lot of difference in your variation. 


You have: got to watch several things in determining 
your variation. 


Chairman: Do you have double or single roving? 

Mr. Hampton: Single roving. We have less variation 
on our fine work than on our coarse numbers. We have 
less variation there. 


WHEN TO CHANGE TRAVELERS 


Chairman: We will pass to Question No. 3, which is 
as follows: “How do you determine when to change 
travelers? (Please state your local conditions as to yarn 
number, size of traveler and ring, gauge of frame, etc.) 

Mr. Moore: On 42s filling 16 hours we had 20 ends; 
80 hours 26; 160 hours 26; 240 hours 28; 320 hours 31; 
and 400 hours 22. Probably the best practice is to change 
travelers every 160 hours. 


Mr. Robinson: We have not had much check made 
on it, but we have checked the life of travelers to some 
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- bury spoke of his being changed so often. 


about 1,000 bobbins. 
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extent. I have had a very close check of it lately, and I 
might say that we make a practice of changing about 
half of our travelers once a week running for 80 hours. 
Mr. Asbury: We change ours every two weeks, 160 
hours. We run on 4s to 20s yarn. We change so much 
in the spinning room that a good many of them are 
changed before they are ever worn out, due to change in 


numbers. 


Mr. Smith: We have 14s warp and filling. Mr. As- 
We don’t 
always run our travelers the full life, but after 320 hours 
they need changing and I think we are doing pretty 
good at that. We necessarily of course determine when 
to change them by the way the travelers run, and after 
two weeks’ time we found we had to change. We change 
every third week. 

Question: Is there anybody present who does not sys- 
tematically change them? 

Mr. Hampton: You don’t have to change travelers on 
very fine work because the traveler will change itself. 
They will fly off and change themselves. (Laughter.) 


RULE FOR CHANGING TRAVELERS 


At Calhoun we have a systematic rule for changing 
travelers. I had rather change travelers often because a 
wornout traveler will damage your yarn. We change 
every 160 hours. I have followed that up by taking 
some of each yarn number, and looking at it under a 
glass, and you can see how the worn traveler has affected 
it, and I have come to the conclusion that the life of a 
traveler is about 160 hours. If you change .systemati- 
cally, you Will find that your work will run better and 
you will get a better breaking strength in your yarn. 

Question: What yarn number were you on when you 
changed at 160 hours? 

Answer: 14s and 20s. 

Question: Were your ends down more at the end of 
that period? 


Mr. Hampton: Yes. I run to 32 ends down per 1,000 


spindles per hour, and after 160 hours it will run about > 


35 and 37. 

Mr. Thompson: 
tion of 2% on 30s. 

Mr. Hampton: We followed it up for six weeks, and 
found how many bobbins were lifted per hour, and that’s 
what we have to base our doffing on. Our experience has 
been, if you work absolutely fair with them, ‘they don’t 
give you any trouble. 

Question: Tf you paid 40 cents per 1,000. bobbins, 
that would be an ideal way, would it not? 

Mr. Hampton: Maybe so, but you would have to 
have a couple of timekeepers to keep up with that. 

A Member: It depends on the cotton mill you are 
operating. If you are on straight numbers, pay by the 
side. My experience has been that it is best to pay by 
the pound where you are changing like Mr. Hampton 
Says. 

A Member: Where we do not have too great a differ- 
ence in numbers, the best way is to pay by the hank. 1 
think by the hank is the best way. 

Question: What is the average per hour of bobbins 
listed? | 

Mr. Butterworth: We ran a test and found the aver- 
age on our coarser yarn was about 1,000 per hour. 


A Member: We pay by the side: ours is about 780 
bobbins per hour. 


Mr. Hampton: 


We pay by the hank, and get a varia- 


That is pretty near right. Ours is 
(Laughter. ) 

Mr. Zachary: We pay by the hank and like it. Mr. 
Edwards spoke of paying by the side. You have to watch 


them to keep from doffinfi short, You don’t have to do 


‘ they are right. 
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that when you pay by the hank. I think the hank method 
is the only method .of paying doffers. 

Question: I would like to ask Mr. Butterworth what 
is the difference between the warp and filling. 

Mr. Butterworth: I think in the doffing there is about 
5 per cent difference between the coarse and fine. 


A Member: We doff about 1,500 per hour. 
Question: Has anybody got colored work, with three 


or four different colors, where the doffers have to separate 
these colors? If so, I would like for somebody to make 
some suggestion to me on that. 

Mr. Smith: I don’t know that I can help you any, but 
you have my sympathy. We have 28 different colors on 
there, and sometimes I have as high as six different colors 
on one frame. The doffers doff in one box, and empties 
his yarn. We don’t experience very much difficulty, 
although it makes you feel sometimes like you ' want to go 
out and get rough with somebody. 


NuMBER OF Frames PER OvERHEAD CLEANER 

Chairman: We will pass to the sixth question, which 
is as follows: “How do you determine the proper num- 
ber of frames per overhead or bunchless cleaner? Do 
these cleaners ever cause gouts? If so, how, and how 
may they be prevented?” | 

Mr. Edwards: The best answer to that question is to 
put it up to the engineers, who put in these cleaners. 
You might make the mistake of trying to cover too many 
frames with overhead cleaners. I would not take a mil- 
lion dollars for ours, but we are trying to cover too many 
frames. We have au » gauge, and we have some covering 
14 frames on 14s yarn. That’s too much. The engineers 
would not have covered more than 10 frames, and I think 
It depends on the cotton you are running, 
twist, multiple, and the amount of fly you get. If you 
were running fine sewing thread, these engineers would 


probably put in 30 per cent, more cleaners than they 


would on tire cord. 

Whoever saw any kind of cleaner that didn’t cause | 
gouts? The objective is to get through before you have 
an accumulation of lint. You don’t want to try to cover 
too many frames. I believe with an adequate cleaning 
system you will have much less gouts than you will by 


trying to clean by hand. A lot of people cuss these clean- 


ers, but they lose sight of the fact that they always make 
gouts by hand cleaning. 

Mr. Thompson: How often do the travelers get 
around on 14s yarn? 

Mr. Edwards: A traveler ought to get there in five 
minutes or 74. I had rather have it 4% and 5. For 
the benefit of all of you, we have recently put in a blow- 
ing system or cleaning system, and it is doing a nice job. 
Some parts of our monitor we had to brush out every 
two hours; now once a week. Our minimum set-up on 
22s yarn is 14 sides. I would say it would be probably 
11 sides, not over 12, without the cleaner. We wipe our 
roving only once a week. We would have to wipe those 
boxes at least twice in eight hours without the cleaner. 
That roving would have to be wiped to keep it decent 
every seven or eight hours. 

PREVENT Lint ACCUMULATION 

Mr. Purvis: We find that about the best way to de- 
termine the number of frames per cleaner is to watch it 
and see that the lint does not accumulate enough to give 
any real trouble in causing gout. We have had some 
trouble from that condition. We found we were having 
too strong a draft from the fan, and we cut down the 
angle of the blade where we could not get that. The 
force of the air striking the blower and coming back into 
the work causes trouble. 

Mr. Philip; _How many frames do you run? 
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Mr. Purvis: Run over 7, 20 ends, on 30s warp 40” 
gauge. 

Mr. Edwards: Have those cleaners got baffles on them 
to control the direction of that air? 

Mr. Purvis: Yes, sir. 


Humipity ror LonG DRAFT SPINNING 


Chairman: We will pass to Question No. 7, which is 
as follows: “What do you find to be the best relative 
humidity on long draft spinning? Does the use of over- 
head traveling cleaners affect this; if so, why? Please 
state yarn number, hank roving, twist, etc.” 

Mr. Rogers We did reduce, when we put in long draft. 
I think we had 65 per cent before putting in long draft, 
and found we had to reduce that. We put in the long 
draft and overhead cleaner at about the same time, and 
reduced to 55 per cent. We found a very much better 


condition. m 


A Member: We used to run 65 on the old short draft, 
and now run 55 to 60. I don’t think the overhead cleaner 
has any effect except to blow the humidity down on the 


arn. 

-' A Member: We find our relative humidity runs from 
55 to 60 with our long draft. However, you will not get 
as even a distribution with the cleaner. It will scatter it. 

Mr. Edwards: Does your cleaner scatter the humid- 
ity? That’s what we try to do, to scatter it. 

The Member: Your travelers come around with your 
cleaner. You close that head, and you force it down. 
You cut it off in some places and you won't get as even 
a distribution. | 

Mr. Edwards: I believe from experience that you get 
more actual humidity with the overhead cleaners than 
you do without them. There is no question in my mind 
about that. You get more actual humidity than you do 
without the overhead cleaner. I believe we get more 
actual humidity at 55 per cent with the cleaner than we 
did at 65 without the cleaner. 

Question: Are you using atomizers or humidifier 
heads? 

Mr. Edwards: Humidifier heads. 

Question: What effect does it have on the ceiling oyer- 
head? 

A Member: We change on 30s to 40s every six weeks. 
We change at 240 hours and have a minimum of end 
breakage. 

A Member: We change travelers after two weeks. 

A Member: I find on 9s and 10s it is good practice 
to change travelers at 160 hours. After that time it 
begins to run bad. I have run them up to 225 hours, 
but we change at 160 hours now. 


CHANGING TO Lonc DRAFT 


Chairman: Question 4 follows: “Jn changing to long 
drajt spinning, for the same yarns, did you go to a 
shorter cotton and hold the same break, or continue using 
the same cotton for a better break, or justify the installa- 


tion by eliminating a card room process? We are en- | 


deavoring to determine wha tlong draft accomplished for 
you along these lines; if it was a combination of two or 
more of these, and other objectives, please explain.” 


Mr. Platt: I interpret this question to mean what 
was the main purpose you had in mind in installing long 
draft; whether you were maintaining the same quality 
of yarn, or whether you are going to increase the break- 
ing strength of your yarn by the equipment. Then the 
other part was whether you could use cheaper cotton. 

Mr. Moore: We eliminated one process, and kept the 
same cotton, and got a better break, single roving. 

Mr. Zachry: We eliminated one process in the card 
room. We just cut out one process on our yarn numbers 
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14s to 20s, and intermediate process on 3s up to 14s. I 
guess we get about 10 per cent greater breaking strength 
and quite a saving in the card room. We are on double 
roving on 14s to 20s, and on single roving on other num- 
bers. Cotton was 74” staple. 

Mr. Thompson: We put in long draft to cut down 
doublings. We ran 2% doublings on 14s yarn. We get 
a better break and smoother yarn. 

Mr. Elliott: On that doubling business, we try to 
keep our work running good, and I think we get a better 
breaking strength. 

Mr. Durham: We have not changed to long draft and 
cut out: any process. Of course, we are experimenting 
with it. We are keeping the same number of processes. 
So far we have not been able to get the same strength by 
cutting out a process, and it looks to me like it is best 
to keep the same number of processes. 

Mr. Edwards: How far do you have to go with your 
draft on that? | 7 


Answer: We have gone as far as 160 hanks roving 
double, and we have run as far as 190. : 

Mr. Edwards: What numbers on 160 hank roving? 

Answer: 11 to 13. The maximum draft we have had 
is about 14. We use a range of staples from 1 to 144”. 

It seems to me that you run into difficulty when you cut 
out intermediates. | 


PossIBILities OF Lonc Drarr 


Mr. Edwards: There are three possibilities on the 
adoption of long draft spinning. One is the supposition 
of course that you can make the same yarn with shorter 
cotton and cheaper cotton. Another is that you can elim- 
inate processing in the card room. The third supposition 
is that you make a better yarn, retaining the same cotton 
and your same processed. We tried two of these. We 
changed to long draft, eliminating the speeder, using sin- 
gle 105 hank roving 15s yarn, and made a good job on it. 
Later for the purpose of getting a better quality yarn we 
adopted the speeder. When we went beyond 14% draft 
on long draft spinning we began to sacrifice breaking 
strength. 

Question: How much did you exceed 1414? 


Mr. Edwards: I will state that when we did exceed it 
we started to losing on our tensile. I think we have one 
number that was 15, but we don’t like to exceed 14%. 
Up to 14% we find considerable increase in our tensile. 
When we go beyond that, we start to losing from that 
maximum, 


Question: How much could you exceed 1414, and not 
lose 10 per cent in breaking strength? 

Mr. Edwards: I said that up to 14% we found con- 
siderable increase in our tensile, but beyond that we start 
to losing it. | 

A Member: It is well to keep in mind the staple of — 
cotton you are using. If you have got 7%” cotton, you 
had better watch your step. 


Mr. Zachry: I said we gained 10 per cent breaking 
strength. That would not be an increase over standard 
draft. Our draft was around 13% to 14. When we went 
up to 16 on long draft we did show an increase of break- 
ing strength, but it would not be an increase over stand- 
ard draft. 


Mr. Edwards: I would like to state that I thought of 
the three objectives I mentioned. I think any one of the 
three would justify long draft in spinning. I think we 
are all going to have it. We use 7” cotton. 

A Member: We now have one process, and making 
23s warp yarn. I have a test of ten weeks, and I am not 
satisfied with the decision. We are not eliminating one 
process, but we have eliminated two. We are using 165 
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to 170 hank roving on 23s and 180 hank on 30s, and find 
it very satisfactory. 

A Member: We use 7%” to 15/16” cotton. We made 
a test on that 40-grain sliver, and went through the inter- 
mediate, and our breaking strength on that was 139.. We 
are going to eliminate two processes in the card room and 
lower costs considerably. We are using a lower grade 
cotton this year than last year. It will run about 15/16”. 


Metuop or Payvinc DoFrrers 


Chairman: We will take up Question No. 5, which is 
as follows: “Please explain the method you use for pay- 
ing doffers. In this case we are not interested tn the 
amount paid, or the size of the jobs, but in the procedure 
used for paying the.doffers.” 

‘Mr. Edwards: We pay by the side, and I think it is 
the most satisfactory method of paying doffers. This 
don’t particularly apply to our present job, but I adopted 
that method years ago, when I was in a mill that ran 
numerous different numbers of yarn. Maybe we would 
not have over a half a dozen frames on one number and 
20 on another, and paying by the side we found was the 
most satisfactory method. It was so satisfactory I have 
stuck to it 20 years or more, and I like it very much. 

Mr. Thompson: I think it is the best method to pay 
them by the hank. That is the way we have run it a 
good long time, and we get pretty good results from it. 


PayInc By HANK AND SIDE 


Mr. Edwards: I would. like to supplement my re- 
marks. Paying by the hank, your boys try to make your 
frames run too long. Where they should run three hours 
and fifteen minutes, they make them run three hours and 
thirty minutes. I know bad yarn comes from that. If 
the boy gets paid by the side, it don’t make much differ- 
ence with him whether the frame runs 15 minutes over or 
not. There is no incentive there, and if you don’t watch 
him, he will doff before doffing time. 

Mr. Hampton: We would have difficulty in paying by 
the hank because we have to change yarn numbers so 
often. It is a lot of trouble to keep up with it. You 
would have four or five different rates for one doffer. I 
agree with paying by the side as being the best method. 
We pay by the hour, and get splendid results, but we 
have got help that stays with us from year to year and 
we don’t have any trouble. 

Mr. Edwards: That is kept in nice shape. We have 
fans that blow off the ceiling. We brush down once a 
week where we have those cleaners. 

FILLING SLOUGHING OFF 

Chairman: We will pass to Question 8, which is as 
follows: ”Please give your experience as to the causes 
of filling sloughing off and the corresponding means of 
preventing this trouble.” 

That is due probably to a combination of causes. If 
you have a high speed loom, you have got to take more 
precaution than on a low speed loom. You can’t run it 
too fast. 

Mr. Butterworth: If you run it up fast and down 
slow, the length of your stroke has something to do with 
this sloughing off. There are so many things on a spin- 
ning frame that will cause it to slough off that it is hard 
to locate it as coming from any one cause. Excessive 
humidity, for instance, may cause it, other things may 
cause it. In a loom I think there are a lot of things that 
will cause it to slough off. A regular system of inspection 
will remedy that ‘trouble on the spinning frame and the 
loom. 

A Member: The length of the stroke governs it very 
largely. On 24s filling we are running our draft a little 

(Continued on Page 15) 


Fumigating 
Exterminating 


Termite Proofing 


= Through our scientific methods ... your 
2 home, store or warehouse can be kept free of § 
: roaches, ants, rats and other disease-carrying : 
pests. And at low monthly cost. 


We also carry a complete line of Disinfect- 
ants, Deodorants, Insecticides, etc. 


Over 25 Years’ Experience 


ORKIN EXTERMINATING CO. 
511 S. Tryon St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


IN NEW YORK 
For TEXTILE MEN 


Executives of your industry have 
favored The Vanderbilt for years... 


here you will always find men you 
know...or wish to know. It is con- 
venient for your business require- 
ments . . . ideal for entertaining. 


Spacious rooms with bath from 
$3.50 single . . $5 double 


FIVE MINUTES FROM GRAND CENTRAL 
OR PENNSYLVANIA STATIONS 
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HOTEL 
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Personal News 


W. J. Erwin, formerly of Shelby, N. C., has been elect- 
ed vice-president of the Republic Cotton Mills, Great 
Falls, S. C. | 


E. C. Burnham, of Sargent, Ga., is now overseer spin- 
ning and twisting, Caroline Mills, Carrollton, Ga. © 


J. E. Ross, of Tifton, Ga., is now connected with the 


carding and spinning department, Piedmont C otton Mills, 


Egan, Ga. 


G. T. Fisher has been elected secretary and treasurer 


of the St. Pauls Cotton Mills, St. Pauls, N. C. He suc- 


ceeds the late A. R. McEachern. 


G. D. Holler has resigned the position of overseer of 
weaving, Alice Manufacturing Company, Easley, 5. C., to 
go into the mercantile business. 


J. J. Leslie has been promoted from loom fixer to over- 
seer weaving, Alice Manufacturing Company, Easley, 


W. T. Maddrey, of Lumberton, N. C., has been elected 


assistant secretary and treasurer of the St. Pauls Cotton 
Mills, St. Pauls, N. C. 


C. Ben Hagood, president of the Pickens and Glenwood 
Mills, who is recuperating from pneumonia at a hospital 


-in Spartanburg, is reported as being very much improved. 


Milt F. Arrowood, Lincolnton, N. C., who has been 
calling on the textile trade in the Piedmont section, repre- 
senting the Tropical Paint & Oil Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, 
for the past eight years, has been promoted to division 
manager with headquarters in Atlanta. Mr. Arrowood 
will have supervision of sales in eight Southern States. 


The Piedmont Supply Company, of Charlotte, has been 


appointed Carolinas agent for the Carolina Refractories. 


Company, of Hartsville, S. C., manufacturers of Careco 
one-piece furnace lining, according to announcement 
made by the management of the local company this week. 
]. S. Tler, who represented A. W. Chesterton Company in 
this territory for a number of years, has*joined the sales 
force of the Piedmont Supply Company. 


Merchants Elect Officers 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected to serve for the ensuing year: 
President, W. Ray Bell; vice-president, Saul F. Dribben; 
treasurer, John C. Hughes, Jr. 

S. Robert Glassford, John C. Hughes, Jr., and George 


M. Miller were appointed to serve with the president and ° 


vice-president as an executive committee. 


To Organize Tennessee Division of S. T. A. 


A number of superintendents and overseers of cotton 
mills in Tennessee are to attend a meeting in Knoxville 
on the evening of March 28th for the purpose of organiz- 
ing a Tennessee Division of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation. The meeting will be held at the Y. M. C. A. 
Building at 7 p. m. 

Plans for the meeting are being made by B. W. Bing- 
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ham, of the Brookside Mills, Knoxville, and he is being 
assisted by a number of other men who are interested in 
organizing the new group. 

Mr. Bingham is anxious that as many mills as possible 
be represented and is urging all superintendents and over- 
seers in Tennessee to attend the meeting. 


South Carolina Spinners To Meet 


The South Carolina Spinners’ Division of the Southern 
Textile Association will meet at Hotel Franklin, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., on Saturday morning, April 18th, at 10 
o'clock. 


The meeting will be devoted to a discussion of a num- 
ber of technical questions, the discussion to be led by. 
Joe C. Cobb, chairman of the Division. 


Members of this group have shown unusual interest 
since its organization and a large attendance is expected. 


QUESTIONS FOR DiscuUSSION 


The following questions are among those to be consid- 
ered at the meeting: 


1. Are roller bearing spindles a ‘ow investment over 
the standard spindles? (A) How much higher 
spindle speed will they stand? 3 

2. Would it be practical on 3%4” gauge spinning to 
change the ring from 134” to 17%” and not use 
separators? How would this affect the running of 
your spinning and breaking strength? 

3. Do you favor running humidifiers in the spinning 
room over the week-end? Why? 


4. Some mills are reported making 30s warp yarn, for 
weaving, on long draft spinning from single inter- 
mediate roving.( State your local conditions as to 
grade and staple of cotton, hank rovings, drafts, 
etc.) | 


5. I note a number of us are making 40s filling from 
single intermediate roving on regular draft frames. 
Please come to the meeting prepared to give your 
hank rovings, drafts and processes eliminated. 


6. How do you determine the proper number of 
frames per overhead or bunchless cleaner? Do 
these cleaners ever cause gouts, and how may they 
be prevented? 


7. Please give your experience as to the causes of 
filling sloughing off, and corresponding means of 
preventing this trouble. 


Chairman Cobb states that he will be glad to have the 
members submit additional questions, either before the 
meeting or at the meeting. Anyone who have questions 
which they wish to have discussed may send them to Mr. 
Cobb, at Honea Path, S. C., or to the Secretary at Box 
1225, Charlotte, or bring them to the meeting. 


Master Mechanics Plan Meeting 


The Master Mechanics’ Division of the Southern Tex-_ 
tile Association will meet within the next several weeks. 
Time and place of the meeting will be announced soon. 

L. M. Kincaid, of National Weaving Company, Lowell, 
N. C., is chairman of this group. He states that the 
program for the meeting will be based upon the general 
subject of “Cotton Mill Machinery Maintenance.” A 
program of unusual interest is being arranged with this 
idea in mind. Mr. Kincaid wlil welcome suggestions 
from members who would like to see specific questions 
brought before the meeting. 
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Not To Reopen Caswell Mill 


Kinston, N. C.—Reopening of the Caswell Spinning 
Mills here is not possible at this time, the trustees have 
revealed. They hope the plant will be in operation in a 
short time. It has been in the hands of Federal trustees 
for many months. Some weeks ago Judge Isaac Meekins 
instructed them to operate the plant for a time as an ex- 


periment. It was inferred the trustees would keep the 


wheels turning until a sale could be made or the property 
otherwise disposed of. Counsel for the trustees said they 
had been unable to secure operating capital. 


Receiver Sets Auction for National Cotton 


Lumberton, N. C.K. M. Biggs, received, announces 
that the National Cotton Mill of Lumberton will be sold 
at public auction on April 8th. The mill is located on 
the Wilmington-Charlotte-Asheville highway, one and 
one-half miles west of Lumberton. It is also located on 
the Seaboard Air Line Railway with private side track. 

The mill is equipped to manufacture carded single col- 
ored yarns, sizes up to 30s. It contains H. & B. machin- 
ery, and has 15,360 spindles. There is a complete dyeing 
department for raw stock dyeing. 


Two Measures Retard Mill Trade 


Greenville, S. C.—Two clouds now on the horizon 
threaten to make sailing even rougher for the textile in- 
dustry, it is declared by S. M. Beattie, president of the 
South Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, and 
also at the head of the Woodside, Easley and Piedmont 
Mills. 

One of these, he said, is the Ellenbogen measure, and 
the other is the reported possibility of some additional 
tax on mills or possibly of a substitute for the processing 
tax. 

“The result of all this threatened legislation has been 
that the industry has been slowed up, with little demand 
for goods,” Mr. Beattie said. ‘As soon as the situation 
in Washington is more settled, I think the situation 
should improve.” 


OBITUARY 


A. W. ARNALL 


Newnan, Ga.—Atlon W. Arnall, 56, one of the most 
prominent textile executives in Georgia, died at his home 
here . His death followed a short illness contracted re- 
cently in New York. 

Born in Coweta County, Georgia, March 19, 1880, he 
entered the textile trade as a pioneer at the age of 15. 
Beginning his career with the Wahoo Manufacturing 
Company, Sargent, Ga., he gradually converted this mill 
into one of the largest cotton blanket mills in the nation. 
Rh name of the mill was changed from Wahoo to Arnall 

ills. 

In 1927, Arnco Mills, Newnan, now manufacturing 
- wool and cotton blankets, was organized with Mr. Arnall 
as president and treasurer, which place he held at the 
time of his death. He was also president and treasurer 
of the Arnall Manufacturing Company, Elberton, Ga. 

He was a director in the Newnan Bank & Trust Co.., 


and the McIntosh Mills, at Newnan, beside being presi- 


dent of three large textile enterprises employing 1,500 
men. 


He leaves two daughters, a grand-daughter, two sisters, 
and three brothers. 


He was a member of the Central Baptist Church. 
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DRONSFIELD'S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 
EMERY FILLETING 
“The New Flexible” “Needs no ‘Damping’ ~ 
Stocks in The Standard 


All the Leading Card-Grinding 
Mill Centers Medium 


GUARANTEED “A™ QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o'er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Sole Agents for Dronsfield’s Machinery for U.S. A.: 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Inc. 


Here They Are! 


Three Ways of Increasing Profits! 


Do Not Neglect Your Machinery 


Give it proper care! Have it gone over by experts at 
least once a year. Defective and loose parts may be & 
found which need overhauling. A large number of 4 
mills employ us to make regular yearly inspection of 
their machinery. This keeps them in the highest 
state of efficiency and means increased production 
and decreased expenses. 


2. Worn or Broken Machines 


Are often discarded when they can be repaired and 
made equally as good as new. The broken or worn 
part can be taken off and replaced. The complete 
machine can be rebuilt or overhauled. Our skilled 
mechanics can get renewed service out of your ma- 
chinery for you. 


8. Do Not Discard Broken Parts 


Steel rolls can be renecked, stoned and honed for 
half the cost of new ones. Old spindles can be re- 
pointed, straightened and rehardened. Flyers, picker 
lap pins and cylinder heads can be repaired at a 
considerable saving. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


“We Rearrange, Erect, Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill 


Machinery” 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 
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Road Building Offers 
TTS THE EDGE Huge Cotton Outlet 


. ' —That P revents Fly Waste ILLIONS of pounds of cotton, according to the 
| : . Cotton-Textile Institute, will be utilized in. the 
| ) and Split Ends nation-wide demonstration, authorized by the 
' : Department of Agriculture in a $1,300,000 allotment, of 
eS : the practicability of using cotton in highway construc- 

| tion. 

The swirling of the end in Forms outlining the Department’s program will be 
j passing through the trav- | forwarded this week, the Institute was advised from 
| eler produces smooth even Washington, to Bureau of Public Roads District Engi- 
! yarn. neers who will encourage highway officials and engineers 


of every State in the Union to requisition both cotton 
‘fabric and reinforcing buituminous surfaced highways 
and cotton mats for curing concrete pavements. 


“The Department’s action in making this sum availa- 
ble will be gratifying,” said Dr, Claudius T. Murchison, 
president of the Institute, “to the entire industry as 

some definite evidence of the Government’s interest in 


This in turn reduces the 
fly waste to a minimum in 
ea the Spinning and Twist- 
ing of Cotton, Wool, 
‘ Worsted, and Asbestos, 
also reduces the number 


: of split ends in the throw- expanding outlets for American cotton. This is a work 
14 ing of Real and Artificial of tremendous importance to cotton growers and cotton 

Silks. manufacturers alike and one on which this industry, 

| ee Rewen Patented through its Institute, has concentrated efforts and unin- 

: | Bevel Edge terruptedly for nearly a decade.’ 

: The Bowen Patented The significance to cotton growers as well as to cotton 

: ? Vertical Offset manufacturers of the Department’s initial activity is 


evident in the fact that the program now envisions the 
: and construction of at least 1,000 miles of cotton reinforced 


Th bituminous surfaced highrways to absorb more than 10,- 
seg 000,000 square yards of cotton fabric or the equivalent 
Travelers of from 8,000 to 10,000 bales of raw cotton and the use 


of approximately 90,000 .concrete curing mats—each 6 
| feet by 22 feet—-which, aside from a filling of 8 ounces 
Bee 8 Og oe Saas Are the result of combined research and | of cotton per square yard in each mat, will require, in 
experience in manufacturing Ring Travelers and the aggregate, about 2,500,000 yards of 7 oz., “osnaburg” 
backed by most modern mechanical equipment. It is | fbric. 


to your advantage to try these travelers. Made in immediate market reinforcing 
| all sizes and weights to meet every ring traveler re- 2 
' quirement. years has sponsor evelopment of the new technique 


and upon whose application for an allotment the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture acted, is indicated in the construction 
annually of from 20,000 to 30,000 miles of bituminous 
surfaced roads. 


| U S Rj 3 | Aside from bituminous surface roads, the Institute 
4 ing T | ( points out, there are nearly 250,000 miles of black top 
rave cr 0. and asphalt roads of which, it is estimated, 45,000 to 
| PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 50,000 miles in State and secondary systems are annually 


Write for Samples 


Amos M. Bowen, President and Treasurer eligible for and in need of retreatment with cotton rein- 

forcing membrane. 
| addition, it is estimated that of nearly 700,000 
~ 0. Box 799 miles of roads in the country as yet unimproved but war- 
| | Greenville. 8. C. ranting paved surfacing, approximately 70 per cent will 
| be given a tar or asphalt black top in which type of con- 
struction leading highway engineers aré now agreed the 
Belmont, N. C. A eee Ge. reinforcing cotton fabric membrane could be utilized to 


the great advantage of both taxpayers and traveling pub- 
LA Traveler for Every Fibre 


The first practical demonstration of so-called cotton 


) * roads was undertaken by the South Carolina State High- 
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way Department in 1926, In the years since, the Insti- 
tute has co-operated with highway departments of several 
other States, including South Carolina, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, Texas and New Jersey, in similarly successful dem- 
- onstrations. Within the last few months highway officials 
of at least a dozen States have assured the Institute of 
their intentions to include cotton road construction in 
their spring building programs. | 

Use of the reinforcing fabric involves no departure 
from standard construction methods and the fabric dis- 
places no other material, being applied between road 
base and top surfacing material to provide a practically 
indestructible bond which minimizes the possibility of 
surface cracks or faults under extremes of weather or 
traffic. In its present plans, the Department of Agricul- 
ture will not specify any particular standard type of 
bituminous surfacing methods but will, the Institute is 
advised, approve any of those employed regularly by 
State highway departments. | 
_ Three types of fabric of varying strengths will be 
made available by the Department to State highway de- 
partments without cost, the basic requirement being that 
the State construct at least one mile of the cotton rein- 
forced bituminous surfaced highway between adjoining 
unreinforced sections of similar soil and drainage charac- 
ter to insure fair, practical service tests, including accu- 
rate comparative checks on initial construction and main- 
tenance costs. 


Spinning Discussion At Georgia Meeting 
(Continued from Page 11) 


fast. Lately we have gotten into a condition of yarn, 
that we feel like has caused us more trouble along that 
line. Where you run it up fast and down slow, the 
length of your stroke has something to do with it. 

Mr. Alford: If your yarn is put on with a proper 
traveler, holding the bobbins firmly, it will not give you 
much trouble. On 40s filling we use about 12% rounds 
per inch of stroke. This gives us about 54 rounds per 
inch, and we have very little trouble with sloughing off. 

Mr. Hampton: I use the uneven space cam, and I 
find it helps me a lot. You have got to work with that 
sloughing off. You will find that it will give you more 
trouble on Monday morning than any other time, but if 
you will take that uneven spaced cam and use it, you will 
find it will help considerably. We have what I consider 
on the numbers we have very little sloughing off of filling. 
We did have more trouble than we are having before I 
got these uneven spaced cams. 

Mr. Butterworth: I had sad experience along the 
same line. | 

Mr. Smith: We were running 60s to 25s filling. On 
some of the frames we had the old style cam. Just as an 
experiment I cut out a slit that caused it to jump. That 
worked like wild fire. We are running 7s to 26s 1% 
stroke, and it gives us the best results. 

Mr. Butterworth: One thing about the same. You 
can get a cam that will work in the ratio of 4 to 1 rather 
than 3 to 1 as most came are built. 

Chairman: How many run up fast and down slow? 
(Very few hands raised.) 

_-A Member: If you run down slow and up fast, it pulls 
the yarn off. I con’t see any reason for any trouble on 
the long draft, however, to go down fast and up slow. 

This concluded the discussion on spinning. The dis- 
cussion on carding will appear next week.—Editor. 


FOR 


KNIT GOODS 


 AMIDINE and 
SOLAMIDINE COLORS 


For Union and effect work in 
combination knit goods 


AMALTHION COLORS 


For solid shades on all cotton 
and rayon knit goods 


LAVOSAL COLORS 


For wool and knit goods featuring fastness 
to light, milling and sea water 


NEUTRAL DYEING SILK COLORS 
For mixed silk knit goods, dyed in boil-off; 
to washing 


CAMACYL COLORS 


For combination knit goods containing 
Acetate, Rayon and Cotton white effects 


Write for Camacyl Color Card showing colors on five fiber 
material, with effects on wool, silk, rayon and cotton. 
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Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
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Textile Industry Declines 


HE annual survey of the Association of Cotton 

Textile Merchants, reviewing the preceding 
ten years in cotton textiles, is this year of more 
than usual interest. Probably the most signifi- 
cant fact shown is that the textile industry is 
suffering a steady loss in installed equipment. 

The survey shows that during 1935, the in- 
dustry lost 1,636,040, or about 5% per cent, of 
its total spindles, “the most severe contrac- 
tion in equipment it experienced in any single 
year.”’ Since 1925, when the peak in textile 
équipment was reached, total spindles installed 
have declined to 29 million spindles, or the prac- 
tical equivalent of 25 years ago. This is indeed 
a big drop in equipment for one of the major 
industries of the country. The decline has been 
brought about by a number of influences and, 
of course, has been due mainly to the dismantle- 
ment of machinery in New England mills. 

The survey shows that the losses in New Eng- 
land amount to approximately 10 million spin- 
dies since 1923. 

It is also significant to note that except for 
1931, it remained for 1935 to be the first year in 
which a net decline in spindles was shown by 
mills in the South, the decline being about 200,- 
000 spindles. 

In connection with these figures and using the 
total of 29 million now installed in New England 
Southern mills, it is interesting that the head of 
one of the large machinery building companies 
recently reported that “‘10 million of the spindles 
more or less active today should be replaced or 
thoroughly revamped to make them soundly 
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competitive.’”’ This would indicate that about 
one-third of our present spindles are in need of 
replacement. Replacement last year was not 
active, the survey of the Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants show, because of the “unusual risks and 
poor prospects to which the industry was sub 
ject.” | | 

Everyone connected with the industry realizes 
that the need of modernization is a real and 
pressing one. Much work of this character has 
been delayed from time to. time because of busi- 
ness conditions. 

Other items in this ten-year survey of textiles 
show that export trade dropped to a new low 
yardage, being about 25 per cent less than for 
the previous year, Japan’s ability to capture 
additional business in the Philippines and Latin 
Amedica being the answer. 

Coincident with the drop in export trade came 
a 50 per cent increase in import business, the 
yardage being the highest in ten years. Japan 
was again the chief beneficiary in this loss of 
American business. | 

To sum it up, the cotton textile industry has 
shown not up well for the past ten years. Equip- 
ment has shown a real drop, export trade has 
dwindled and imports from foreign mills have 
shown a substantial increase. | 

Even with it all we still believe that any in- 
dustry as big, as essential and well established 
as cotton textiles, is going to come through to 


happy days again, despite all the things that 
have been holding it back. 


Welcome To Salesman 


1. men who complain that at some 
mills they are received with little courtesy 
or attention, are made to feel mighty good when 
they visit the Pomona Manufacturing Company 
at Greensboro. 

The purchasing agent there has posted a little © 
sign which reads as follows: 


To the Traveling men: 


We may not buy anything from you 
but you are welcome. Have a seat and 
we will see you as soon as possible. 


JouN Scott, 
Purchasing Agent. 


When one of our friends expressed his appre- 
ciation to Mr. Scott, the latter reminded him 
that ‘every buyer has something to sell.” 

There is not much we can add to Mr. Scott’s 
remarks. If they were borne in mind by every- 
one in business, what a nice world this would be. 
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Where The Money Goes 


Be following little story is told by Maj. A. L. 
Fletcher, Commissioner of Labor for North 
Carolina: 

Almost out of gas, I rolled up to a little filling station 
at the foot of the Blue Ridge a few days ago and found a 
neatly lettered sign staring me in the face with this in- 
scription: 


The Price of Gas— 


Gov. J. C. B. Ehringhaus cents 
Franklin D. Roosevelt... 1% cents 
6% cents 
Transportation —_. 
Me (if I collect it) eu ee 


Diagonally across the sign, written with chalk, were 
these words: 


Closed. To Hell with such a business. 


Thank You 


letters and comment are ac- 
knowledged with real appreciation: 


May we congratulate you on your very fine Anniver- 
sary Number. It certainly is a beautiful job both from 
the standpoint of the make-up and selling —S. M. Ferrer, 
Spearhead Service, New York City. 


You are indeed to be congratulated on your 25th An- 
niversary Number which just reached the writer’s desk 
this morning. 

You have done a : good publication job and I am look- 
ing forward with interest to obtaining sufficient time to 
read this issue in its entirety-—D. C. Miner, Adv. Dept., 
E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * 


Your Silver Anniversay copy just on hand. We wish 
to express our best congratulations for the achievement 
of this particular copy as well as for the work you have 
done for the textile industry in the last 25 years——Amer- 
ican Textile Engineering, Inc., C. F. Dulken, Pres. 

I want to congratulate you on your Silver Anniversary 
Number. It is very attractive and certainly commemo- 
rates your twenty-five years of service to the textile trade 
in a splendid way. 

Here’s hoping that you may have many more success- 


ful years:—H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., J. Hill Zahn, 


Mer. Southern Office. 

Please accept belated but none the less warmest con- 
gratulations on your Silver Anniversary Number. 

With all good wishes for many more years of success 
for you and Textile Bulletin-——E. T. Pickard, Sec., Tex- 
tile Foundation, Washington, D. C. 


Thank you very kindly for sending me a copy of your 


. recent issue of Textile Bulletin. I have read it carefully 


and wish to congratulate you on the very fine job you 
have done on this Anniversary Number.—Dean M. War- 
ren, Nela Park Engineering Dept.,. General Electric Co. 
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Dear Mr. Clark: 


Permit me to add my congratulations to the expressions 
coming from your friends throughout the industry. Great 
as the accomplishment in a material way, and the maga- 
zine speaks eloquently for itself and your policies, I’m 
sure you value most the measure of friendships and es- 
teem created through this first quarter century. 

The Silver Anniversary Number is indeed a prideful 
accomplishment. The tribute paid Mr. Hill, Mr. Smith 
and the staff in your editorial, ““An Acknowledgement,” is 
well placed and deserved. The edition is a credit to the 
organization. Progressively widening its usefulness into 
an industry-wide influence, it continues the pride of local 
accomplishment. 

Trusting that your health may continue in the im- 
provement of recent weeks through to early restoration, I 
am, with assurance of esteem -L. B. McCullough, Sou. 
Rep., Davison Publishing Co., Charlotte, N.C. 

| 


| The Silver Anniversary Number of the Textile Bulle- 
tin, Charlotte, N. C., is a tribute to the standing of Dave 
Clark and his well known publication. Running through - 
it all is the thread of the friendship that the Southern 
end of textiles hsa for the devotion to its particular inter- 
ests by Mr. Clark in the past 25 years. 

It is an excellent work of the printer’s art. Mr. Clark, 
and his efficient staff, ought to be proud at the way their 
work is regarded by the rank and file of its readers and 
by the industry in general. It is our hope that Mr. Clark 
will live long enough to celebrate the golden anniversary 
of his publication and that his present illness is but a 
prelude to a stronger and even more healthy life. Good 
men should not pass from the earth until they have done 
not less than a half century of good work. ; 

We congratulate the Textile Bulletin upon reaching its 
Silver Anniversary if only to find how many good friends 
and well wishers ti has——-Fibre and Fabric. 

The 25th Anniversary of the Textile Bulletin of Char- 
lotte, N. C., of which David Clark is editor and publisher, 
has been commemorated by an appropriate special issue. 
Atricles on various important industry phases, written by 
men who are outstanding in their field, add to the general 
significance of this issue. 

There are pages and pages of congratulatory messages 
to David Clark on the occasion of this birthday. For 
over a quarter century he has been prominent in the in- 
dustry developments of the South. We join with all 
those who felicitate him on this Silver Anniversary.— 
Daily News Record. 

* 

I have just had an opportunity to look over your Silver 
Anniversary Number, and am writing to congratulate 
you upon this splendid issue. 

It not only shows remarkable acceptance by the lead- 
ing advertisers in the textile field, but also contains some 
historical material of real value——-G. D. Crain, Jr., Pub- 
lisher, Industrial Marketing. 

Dear Mr. Clark: 


Please accept my hearty congratulations on the Silver 
Anniversary Edition of the always valuable Textile Bul- 
letin and at the same time permit me to reiterate my deep 
appreciation of the privilege of contributing in a small 
way to such a splendid number. 

I am delighted to learn that you have so far regained 
your health that you are planning on an early return to 
the helm of Textile Bulletin for the second quarter of a 
century of service to the cotton textile industry —Clau- 
dius Murchison, Pres., Cotton-Textile Institute. 
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Mill News 


Hickory, N. C.—Another hosiery mill, to be operated 
by C. B. Goodman and John Brooks, of Hickory, will 
begin operations here soon at 12th avenue. Work on the 
mill has begun. It will have 20 machines. 


| hour — He’ll tell you they 


ABERDEEN, Miss.—In accordance with a contract made 


are noted for their with the Chamber of Commerce, the Seminole Manufac- 
a ; turing Company will erect a $25,000 building to house 
quality — economy its garment factory and will install 200 machines within 
| ns 60 days after its completion. Its payroll will be $90,000 
and dependability | per yeiie Irvine Weitzenhelfer. manager of the company 
. plant at Columbus, Miss., represented the company in 
; | For years and years, plumb- negotiations with the Chamber of Commerce. 
ers have been installing 
ss |. Vogel closets in mills and Buena Vista, Va.—The Majestic Silk Mill here has — 
viHooe They shut down all departments of operation for an indefinite 
_ mall villages. They know they period. No announcement has been made by officials of 
: can depend on Vogels to give the mill as to the cause of the sudden closing of the 
a : years of service and satis- Buena Vista plant, which has been operating practically 
i ful Itime with approximately 300 persons on the payroll. 
- faction. You take no chances 
ef when you install aVogeloutfit. ASHEVILLE, N. C.—The Biltmore Hosiery Company is 
; ‘ installing machinery in a plant at Naples, near Asheville, 
; | for the manufacture of ladies’ full-fashioned silk hose. 
= : China bowl, top supply. JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. Incorporators of the new concern are J. B. Sautter, presi- 
St. Lovis, Mo. Robert G. Hoch, vice-president, treasure rand man- 
‘ager; Harry Love, secretary; Jack James and Homer 
4 | Hand. Mr. Hoch and Mr. Love are of Asheville. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—-Work on the erection of a $20,- 
000 warehouse at Clevedale, S$. C., Spartanburg County, 
for the Fairforest Finishing Company has been started 
by the Fiske-Carter Construction Company, of Spartan- 
burg. 


3 - The warehouse will be 400x50, and will be of frame | 
KROMO AK 3 construction, except for brick foundations and firewalls. 
: : Icarp, N. C.—The Burke Cordage Company has been 
One Ply Oak and One Ply Kromatan incorporated here by C. A. Spencer, of Morganton, and 


| Combination Leather Belt J. I. Morgan and John Yancey, of Marion. 

. The new company takes over the Icard cordage Com- 
' | pany, having purchased the plant from the receiver, as 
: Cuts previously published. . 


Production GREENSBORO, N. C.——-Net profit of $303,927, after de- 


. preciation and Federal taxes, is reported for 1935 by 
Mock, Judson, Voehringer Co., Inc. After allowing for 
Costs 5 dividends on the 7 per cent preferred stock, the net is 

equal to $2.85 per share on the 100,000 no par shares of 


~ 


“ s . | common stock. This compares with a net profit of $200,- 
in the Spinning and & 465, or $1.55 per common share in 1934, 
| Weave Rooms Buriincton, N. C.—The construction of a building 


containing 10,000 feet of floor space for a new full fash- 
—because it hugs the pulleys, delivers the maximum §% ion hosiery mill will begin here within the next few days, 


in power, and wears longer than regular oak belting. & representing an investment of $150,000. 
: R. D. Wilson, who has been engaged in the finishing 
Let Us Quote You On Your 2 department of the knitting industry the past seven years, 
| Requirements is organizing this company with associates unnamed for 


the present. Application for a charter will be filed 
shortly. 


Mr. Wilson has just returned from New York where 
Charlotte Leather Belting Uo. = he bought 12 Reiner machines. These will be ready for 


| installation when the building, which is to be constructed ° 
| CHARLOTTE, N,.C 5 on Trade street ‘opposite the Wilson Finishing Mills, is 
Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting ready. 
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Mill News Items 


Duruam, N. C.—Preferred stockholders of Durham 
Hosiery Mills at their annual meeting unanimously ap- 
proved the recommendation of the board of directors to 


withdraw the company’s 6 per cent cumulative preferred | 


stock from the New York Stock Exchange. ete 
The following officers were re-elected: A. H. Carr, 
president; W. F. Carr, vice-president and secretary; D. 
St. Pierre DuBose, treasurer; E. M. Hunter, assistant 
treasurer, and W. J. O’Connor, assistant secretary. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Pelham Cotton Mills at Pelham, 
S. C., may reopen later this year, but no plans have yet 
been made for resuming operations, according to Henry 
T. Crigler, of Greenville, former president of the firm and 
now receiver. The will went into bankruptcy last year 
after the management had been given notice that the 
Federal Government would take action against the mill 
for non-payment of cotton processing taxes. Mr. Crigler 
blamed the processing tax for the failure of the mill to 
operate successfully. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Reports showing business 
gains during 1935 and a declaration of the regular quar- 
terly preferred and common stock dividends featured the 
annual meeting of stockholders and directors of the Da- 
venport Hosiery Mills here. The dividends, totalling a 
little more than $30,000, will be paid April Ist. 

The dividends were declared by directors following the 
annual meeting of stockholders. The common dividend 
was 25 cents a share, while the usual $1.75 a share was 
declared on the preferred. The directors re-elected the 
same officers. They are: R. B. Davenport, president; 
J. H. Davenport, vice-president; E. E. Pickard, vice- 
president, and J. R. Wilkinson, secretary-treasurer. 

The company is operating at full capacity, and a pro- 
gram of improvements begun in 1935 is now being com- 
pleted. 


Cotton Consumption in February 


Washington.—Cotton consumed during February was 
reported by the Census Bureau to have totalled 516,649 
bales of lint and 53,565 of-linters, compared with 591,309 
and 55,974 in January this year, and 480,339 and 62,513 
in February last year. 

Cotton on hand February 29th was reported held as 
follows: 

In consuming establishments, 1,404,476 bales of lint 
and 231,320 of linters, compared with 1,434,992 and 
203,051 on January 3lst this year, and 1,161,075 and 
257,778 on February 28th last year. 

In public storage and at compresses, 7,247,803. bales 
of lint and 62,247 of linters, compared with 7,844,295 
and 61,532 on January 3lst this year, and 8,354,790 
and 58,962 on February 28th last year. 

February imports totalled 17,837 bales, compared with 
13,537 in January and 8,137 in February last year. 

Exports for February totalled 406,022 bales of lint 
and 22,812 of linters, compared with 526,036 and 17,732 
in January, and 390,294 and 16,161 in February last 
year, 

Cotton spindles active during February numbered 23,- 
337,070 compared with 23,323,958 in January, and 24,- 
916,758 in February last year. 

Cotton consumed during February in cotton growing 
States totalléd 431,591 bales; Compared with 497,360 in 
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January, and 382,235 in February last year. 
Cotton on hand February 29th in cotton growing States 


was held as follows: 


In consuming establishments, 1,179,024 bales, com- 
pared with 1,211,212 on January 31st, and 927,764 on 
February 28th last year. 

In public storage and at compresses, 7,124,704 bales 
compared with 7,719,103 on January 31st, and 8,148,636 
on February 28th last year. 

Cotton spindles active during February in cotton-grow- 


ing States totalled 17,208,836 compared with 17,250,088 


in January, and 17,433,950 in February last year. 


New Automatic Stock Dryer 


What is described as a new system of air-recirculation 
is employed in the latest automatic stock dryer just an- 
nounced by the Philadelphia Drying Machine Company, 
of Philadelphia. A description of the machine points out 
that it delivers large volumes of air at high pressures, 
reduces power consumption and provides efficient heat 
transfer. The capacity of the machine is described as 
being 25 to 50 per cent over former models built by the 
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company, while there is a reduction in production costs 
and the smaller and more efficient machines are capable 
of handling a given production. 

The company cites the following facts regarding the 
new system of air circulation: 

The new style fan is of advanced design, following air- 
foil lines and operates at high speeds. The flow of air is 
facilitated by stream-lined interiors, to reduce power costs 
and increase capacity. The fin-type heating coils are 
located in the side of the dryer in the same compartment 
with the fans, instead of above, as in former models. 
Each fan is driven by individual motor. The conveying 
apron is designed to run true and straight. 


New World Cotton Trade Record Seen 


Unless the improvement in world business which has 
been under way since the middle of 1932 is checked by 
war, growing out of the European crisis, or by some other 
adverse development, the world cotton trade is likely to 
expand to larger proportions than any yet seen, according 
to the New York Cotton Exchange Service. World con- 
sumption of cotton is running at a record-breaking rate, 


New Automatic Stock Dryer 


It Boils Thin! 


Manufactured By 


FOR BETTER PRODUCTION--USE 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 


“THE WEAVER’S FRIEND” 


Carries the Weight Into the Fabric! 


Distributed By: 
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and, if this country increases its production substantially 


this year, world production for the coming season may 
also establish a new high record. 


“World consumption of all cotton is currently running 
at a rate of about 27,000,000 bales per year, as against a 
previous maximum in any single season of 25,778,000 


bales,” says the Exchange Service. “Consumption is at 


this record-breaking rate notwithstanding the inroads of 
rayon staple products and other competing fibers, the 
unemployment of many millions of industrial workers in 
this country and abroad, the blocking of international 
trade by tariffs, quotas, and other barriers, and a shortage 
of foreign exchange in numerous countries. 

“The explanation of this phenomenom is doubtless to 
be found in several directions. First is the fact that, not- 
withstanding the unemployment and the obstacles to in- 
ternational trade, world industrial production, according 
to dependable indexes, is running nearly equal to that in 
1928. Industrial activity in the leading countries of the 
world, exclusive of Russia, is currently around 93 or 94 
per cent of the average in 1928. There is a definite rela- 
tionship between world industrial activity and world con- 
sumption of cotton. 

Cotton Price CHEAP 

‘Secondly, the standard of living is rising, and new use; 
are being found for cotton goods around the wor!d. Con. 
sumption of cotton per capita has increased substantially 


‘in recent years in many countries, notably in England and 


Russia. Possibilities of new uses for cotton are illustrated 
by the decision of the United States Government to con- 
duct nation-wide tests of the availability of cotton fabrics 
for uses in road construction, 

“Thirdly, cotton is cheap, both absolutely and in rela- 
tion to other commodities. A large portion of the world 
cotton crop is consumed, in the form of goods, by peopl> 
of backward countries with extremely limited buyinz 
power, and their demand for cotton goods is largely deter- 
mined by the price of the staple. At the present tim? 
cotton is selling in world markets about 35 per cent below 
the average relationship with prices of other commodities 
which prevailed in pre-depression years. 

“Fourthly, foreign cotton-growing countries show a 
willingness to increase their production at the present 
price level—and whatever cotton is produced is ultimately 
consumed. Cotton growing is evidently a relatively 
profitable branch of agriculture in many foreign countries, 
with prices for cotton and other commodities in their 
present relationship. 

‘Finally, cotton is one of the great international sta- 
ples which is least affected by the existing obstacles to 
international trade. Only an extremely small portion of 
the world cotton crop is subjected to substantial tariffs 
levied by importing countries. Quotas and embargoes on 
imports are practically non-existent in application to cot- 
ton. Only a minor part of the world crop is consumed by 
countries which are forced to limit their imports of the 
staple because of shortage of foreign exchange. This 
openness of international trade to cotton is undoubtedly 
an important factor in encouraging foreign countries to 
expand their production of the staple. This in turn 
makes for an increasingly competitive situation in the 
world cotton trade from a price standpoint.”’ 


Universal Standards Approved 


Copies of the Universal Cotton Standards for use by 
European cotton associations and by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture during the next three years were 
approved at an International Cotton Standards Confer- 
ence at Washington. 
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Conferees included representatives of the nine princi- 
pal cotton associations of Europe and of various organi- 
zations of producers, merchants, and manufacturers. 
Japan also was represented. A general revision of the 
standards had been promulgated in August, 1935, effec- 
tive August 20, 1936. Description of the new grades will 
be available later. 

The final act of the conference was to seal and to de- 
posit in the United States Treasury the “first reserve set 


| of 1936” which will be used at the next conference as 


the basis of comparing “key” sets for distribution among 
the parties to the international agreements on Universal 
Cotton Standards. 

The conferees agreed that future meetings to approve 
copies of the Universal Standards be held at three-year 
intervals instead of biennially. The next conference will 
convene on the second Monday in March, 1939, unless 


the date should be changed meanwhile by mutual agree- 
ment. 


SELF-SEALED 


within confinesofextrawide 
innerandouterringstoavoid 
injury, these “GreaSeal” — 


A PLASTIC LINING USED 
IN PLACE OF FIRE BRICK 


ADAPTABLE TO ALL TYPES 
OF BOILER FURNACES 


Reg U.S TRADE MARK Pat off. 


Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO last 2 to 4 times 
longer than those lined with fire brick. Write for quo- 
tation—use CARECO to repair or line the furnaces. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES COMPANY 
HARTSVILLE. S. C. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


| If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 

that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle is always correct, and that all are uni- 

§ formly tempered which insures even running spin- 

: ning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


| 311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Agents 
1 JOHN E. HUMPHRIES 
P. O. Box 343 
| Greenville, S. C. 


CHAS. L. ASHLEY : 
P. O. Box 720 
Atianta, Ga. 


— 


rrecision pearings,withiarge 

a ee grease capacity, assure su- 

2 perior performance. Write 

for Catalog. 

q NYRMA-HUFFMANN 

4 PRECISIVN BEARINGS 

4 CARECO ‘ONE - PIECE - FURNACE - LINING: 
4 
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Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


5 99 Chauncey St., Boston -223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


York, N. Y. 


DoMESTIC Exrorrt 


MERCHANDISING 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 
10-12 Taomas Srt.. New Ven 


= 


BALING PRESS. 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up and 
down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co..,1ne. 


328 Water St. SYRACUSE, N.Y 


2 ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 


Ss. R. & V. G. Brookshire, District Rep. 


= 


GATES V-Belts. Cene Belts, Card Bands—GOLDENS’ 
Sheaves—BARRETT  Lift-Trucks, Portable Elevators— 
NUTTING Ficor Trucks, Wheels and Casters—ELW ELL- 
PARKER Electric Trucks—STANDARD  Conveyors— 
OSBORN Tramrai!l Svstems—LYON Steel Shelving, Lock- 
ers--KRON Scales—TORNADO Blowers. 


Inquiries and Orders handled promptly and carefully 


217 Builders’ Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N.C. Phone 3-4232 


“New York.—The gray goods markets were slightly 
more active last week. Sales of print cloth yarn goods 
were almost equal to production for the week, but the 
situation as a whole was unsatisfactory. Buying was 
scattered and little interest was shown in future business. 
There was increased pressure against prices, but aside 
from a slight easing on some constructions, print cloths 
were virtually unchanged. Narrow sheetings were firm 
and sold fairly well. There were fairly large sales of 
heavy goods for the manufacturing industries. 

The narrow print cloth division found further scattered 
sales to the bag trade during the week, and the total tak- 
ings of bag people during the week were said to have run 
into appreciable volume. Prices were unchanged. 

Carded broadcloth sales included scattered lots of 80x 
56s at 5 5-16c, 80x60s at 6c and 100x60s at 8c on con- 
tract. The latter style was still firm at 8%c for nearby 
deliveries. Some business went through on 112x60s at 
8 Yc. 

Sheeting sales were regarded as satisfactory for the 
week with several houses booking business equal to their 
week’s production or slightly better. Prices generally 
were firm. Sales included 36-inch 3-yard 48 squares at 
7%c and the market was called firm at that figure, de- 
spite earlier reports that this had been shaded. 

In the fine goods market there was a brisk businéss 
done in small lots of various types of goods for early 
delivery, but no important large contracts were placed. 
Prices for the most part were strong and were easily re- 
sisting pressure, despite competition from second hands 
on one or two numbers, 

Standard rayon taffetas were in somewhat better call 
this week than they had been previously. While asking 
prices did not develop any change, it was noted that 
where it had been possible on bids last week occasionally 
to shade these quotations, this could no longer be done. 
The market on the standard numbers was regarded as 
firm at 10'%4c for 39-inch 68x44s, 11%4c for 39-inch 72x 
46s and 11%c for 72x48s. These prices applied to first 
quality warp and filling. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 3% 
Gray goods, 3814-in., 64x60s 
Brown sheetings, standard 
Tickings, 8-ounce 17% 
Denims 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s | 
Dress ginghams 


J.P. STEVENS & CO., INC. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The demand for carded yarns show- 
ed some improvement last week, but new business in 
combed yarns continued slow. Deliveries on existing 
contracts were good in both divisions. 

The low prices named by spinners on some carded yarn 
numbers has resulted in larger sales. While the bulk of 
the sales were for prompt delivery, some consumers were 
buying fairly well. 

The present market situation is prosperous neither tok 
spinners nor distributors of cotton sale yarns. The main 
reason is the dwindling of volume. Last year the total 
sales of carded yarn for March, as officially reported, 
stood at approximately 18 million pounds, or about 15 
per cent less than in March, 1934. On the basis of re- 
ports furnished by individual distributors, sales recorded 
thus far this month indicate that March, 1936, will total 
10 to 15 per cent under March, 1935. — 

From the spinners’ standpoint, as noted, the termina- 
tion, January 6th, of the cotton processing tax left him, 
in many instances, with a cost problem to liquidate in his 
selling prices, the only alternative being for him to absorb 
a considerable financial loss. From the distributors’ an- 
gle, where income frequently is derived solely from com- 
missions, the drop in volume has coincided with a sharp 
reduction in prices, because of the deduction of the tax 
since January 6th. 

The selling policy in carded sale yarns, as a result of 
the foregoing, has during the last two months been largely 
dominated by the effort to stimulate volume through con- 
cessiéns in price, and this process still continues. 

Price irregularity which had marked both carded and 
combed yarn remained a disturbing factor. ‘Though a 
number of spinners are making no contribution to the 
unsettlement which exists, they are feeling the effect of 
competitive practices which tend to depress values. Con- 
sequently, sales are reported to have gone through on 
both combed and carded yarn of 36s singles and two-ply 
at as much as 1%4c under levels at which some spinners 
are holding. 


Prices of mercerized were unchanged so far as the 


leading processors are concerned. New orders are small 


in size but in many instances represent frequent ordering 
py knitters. 


Southern Single Skeins 348 28%-_. 
Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
280 261% - 
26s 29 10s 24% - 
36s 35%- 16s 26% - 
40s 37 20s 27 
Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
and 4-ply 23. +23 
l4s | 24% - Colored stripe, 8s. 
lés and 4-ply .. 26 - 
and 4-ply 2314-24 
Part Waste insulatina Yarns 
40s 7 - s, 1-ply - 
‘Southern Two-Ply Chain 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 21%- 
Warps 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 22. - 
23%- 12s, 2-ply 22 - 
30s, 2-ply 29% - -30 
. 
26s 29 - 12s . 
31%- 14s 24% - 
34% - 16s 25. - 
0s 18s 25% - 
Southern Two- Ply Skeins 20s 26 «Ce 
- 22s 26 - 
108 24s 27% - 
_.. - 26s 28%- 
14s : 25%- 28s . 29 - 
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Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 


31 W. First Street, Chariotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


ATLANTA 


"Textile 


Best 


A Company is 
Known by the 
Customers It 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New  Olling 
Device three Sad- 


dies in one, also 
Dixon's Patent 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


Bristol, 


| 
| 


LOOM PICKERS and 3 
LOOM 
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' Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
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Akron Belting Co. . 
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Ambassador Hotel 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
American Moistening Co. 
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WAK, Inc. 

Washburn Printing Co. 
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Whitin Machine Works . 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Williams, lL. B. & Sons _.. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. ___.. 


Report of Plans for Sale 
Of Saxon Mills Held False 


Spartanburg, S. C.—Reports cur- 
rent in this section that negotiations 
were under way for sale of the plant 
and machinery or the machinery in 
Saxon Mills, closed since last July by 


a strike, were branded false by John 
A. Law, president of the Saxon Mills. 

In discussing the report, Mr. Law 
added that apparently some unfound- 
ed report had been circulated in the 
finishing machinery industry that he 
was purchasing new equipment. He 
said no new developments have 
marked the strike. 
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No Curtailment 


Greenville, S. C-—There is no in- 
dication at present that there will be 
any curtailment of operations by tex- 
tile mills of this section in the near 
future, although there has been some 
curtailment of operations by yarn 
mills in North Carolina recently, cot- 
ton manufacturers said. As far as 
could be learned, there has been no 
curtailment even among yarn mills in 
South Carolina and all cloth mills are 
operating on full schedules, as they 
have been for several months now. 
Several smaller mills of the Green- 
ville section are operating on three 
shifts of eight hours each at present. 


Crompton-Shenandoah Co. 
Establishes New Plant 


Waynesboro, Va.—The Crompton- 
Shenandoah Company, manufactur- 
ers of velvet, corduroy and automo- 
bile seat covering material, is estab- 
lishing a new plant unit in the build- 
ing formerly owned by the General 
Electric Company. Machinery is be- 
ing installed and it is expected that 
the new unit will be put into full 
operation during the spring. It is 
understood the expansion program 
will provide employment for approxi- 
mately forty operators in addition to 
the nearly 200 employed at present. 
The new machinery being installed 


cost approximately $25,000, it was 
stated. | 
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Classitied Department 


For Sale or Rent 


On a reasonable basis. Yarn Mill ; 
fully equipped for 10 and 12 yarns; 
2.080 spindles. Lowell Machinery. 
Address ‘““Yarn Mill,” care Textile 

Bulletin. 


an. 


WANTED—Position by overseer weaving. 

. Fifteen years overseer with one com- 
pany, now employed by large mill as 
overseer. Experienced on fancy, broad- 
cloth, rayon stripe, twill and sateen. 
Good reason for wanting to change. 
Best of references. Address ‘“S. C.,” 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—A job as Overseer of Spin- 
ning, weave or yarn mill; have had 20 
years’ experience. Age under 40. Ad- 

dress ‘J,’ care Textile BuHetin. 


Wanted 


Position as Superintendent of 
either weaving or yarn mills; am 
both practical and technical mill 
executive, now employed with good 
mill. Can give best of references. 
Address ‘“Superintendent,’’ care 
Textile Bulletin. 


Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 


1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

614 Munsey Bidg., Washingten, D. C. | 
| Former Member Examining Cerps 
U. Patent Office 


Chemist and Bacteriologist 
Analytical and Consulting. 
Sanitary, industrial and boiler water | 
analyses, sizing compounds, oils and 
general analyses. 
17 years experience 


| sg. A. WHITE @ CO., Sou. Rep. 


| 21 W. McBee Ave. Greenville, S. 


International Moistening Co. 

Jackson Molstening Co. 

Foxboro Humidity Controls | 

Pumps, Compressor, Used 
Humidifiers 


| Box 533 Charlotte, N. C. | 


UNIFORMS 


for Textile Workers 


Better appearance and better work from 
employees neatly dressed in “ON-DUTY 
CLOTHES’’—for Men and Women. Write 
for prices and samples. Box 851, Ashe- 
ville, N. C 


Towels More Active 


An increasing number of jobbers is 
reported to be covering on cotton 
towels at present. Satisfactory sales 
co:4itions in this quarter are said to 
be the result of a covering movement 
which started early this month. Most 
buyers are not ordering appreciable 
quantities, but there is plenty of sell- 
ing in small amounts. Commitments 
received vary between those for spot 
and nearby to others extending 
through the next 90 days. 

Styles carried in stock include 
those that buyers cannot get imme- 
diately since production has remain- 
ed sold ahead and sometimes two to 
four weeks are required to make 
shipment. While there are fair sized 
stocks of some towel ranges they are 
not so in a general way, especially on 
the popular styles and sizes. Buyers 
have not allowed market uncertain- 
ties to deter them from keeping rea- 
sonably supplied with what they need 
in merchandising. 


Satisfaction is expressed in connec- 
tion with quoted prices. They are 


being paid readily enough because 


‘there is little that buyers can do to 


prompt selling houses to take less. 
Pressure from buyers is a common 
experience and some have kept up 
sales negotiations for days and even 
weeks before coming through with 
contracts. When they do they bow 
to the inevitable and pay mills’ 
prices. 


Seeing how widespread covering 
interest is at present the conclusion 
is that jobber and retail stocks must 
be much lower than they ought to be 
at this time. Necessity of the kind 
is the motive of buyers to come 
through with confirmations, however 
they may feel about quotations. 
There could be a great deal more 
business, yet the manner of opera- 
tions is not disliked since it reflects 
a consistent consumer interest in this 
kind of merchandise. 

Emphasis is placed on the improv- 
ed quality preferences of distributors. 
They are found paying the prices 
they did when a tax was included in 
the price. Since many ranges are 
quoted lower the maintenance of 
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price preferences means selections of . 


slightly better towel descriptions. 
These are ranges no lower than be- 


fore which tend to remove opportuni-. 


ties to trade up. 


Industrial Declares 
Dividend On Stock 


Cleveland.—The board of directors 


of Industrial Rayon Corporation, 


meeting here, declared a dividend of 


42c per share. It is payable April 
Ist to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 23rd. 


World Rayon Output 


In addition to the various estimates - 


of world rayon production made by 
various foreign publications is an- 
other, that of the British Silk Journal 
and Rayon World which places it at 
969,739,000 pounds for 1935 as 
against the 775,120,000 estimate for 
1934 made in this country by the 
Textile Economics Bureau. The 
above figure is for continuous fila- 


ment rayon and does not include sta- 
ple fiber. 


January Consumption Of 
Indian Cotton Up 


Consumption of Indian cotton by 
mills of India during January was 
only slightly larger than during De- 
cember, and only slightly larger than 
in January of the previous year, ac- 
cording to cabled advices from Bom- 
bay received by the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange Service. 

Consumption in January totalled 
233,000 bales of about 400 pounds 
each, compared with 231,000 in De- 
cember, and 232,000 in January a 
year ago. 

During the six months of this cot- 
ton season from August Ist through 


January 31st, consumption aggregat- 


ed 1,335,000 bales, as against 1,376,- 


000 in the corresponding portion of. 


last season. 


Benefits of Cotton tai in 
Roads Cited by Everett 


One hundred thousand bales of 
cotton a year absorbed in highway 
construction with obvious benefits for 
taxpayers and cotton farmers, as well 
as for cotton manufacturers and tex- 
tile mill workers, is the prospect as 
outlined: by Charles K. Everett, man- 
ager of the Cotton-Textile Institute’s 
new uses section, in an address at 
Sloane House. 
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Visiting The Mills 
By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 
LAURENS, C. 


LAURENS CoTTON MILLS IN FRONT RANKS oF PROGRESS 


This pen pusher predicted the time would come when 
one could “press a button on the wall” and get anything 
wanted, from a mother-in-law to a set of triplets. Well, 
they have the nearest thing to it in Laurens Cotton Mill 
office—a machine that takes dictation from parties hun- 
dreds of miles away and writes the whole thing out 
right on the dot! 


This machine is called a teletype. A bell tinkled and 
Miss Frances Brownlee, stenographer, “punched a but- 
ton” and the thing cut loose and wrote a message that 
was dictated in New York. She wrote the answer right 
under it, and a machine in the New York office wrote it 
down just like she did, called another message and was 
answered by Miss Brownlee in the same way, till a long 
page of paper was filled with questions and answers, 
both parties having a copy just exactly alike. There is 
no chance for either party to say, “ "Taint so—I did not 
say it like that.” What a wonderful invention! 

In the Darlington Cotton Mill office recently, I saw a 
machine that was graduated in mathematics. They could 
set it to add, subtract, multiply or divide, “press a but- 
ton” and it would get on the job and finish it up to 
perfection without any more help. I wonder what will 
happen next. 

I don’t know where one could find a more delightful 
atmosphere than that around Laurens Cotton Mills office 
and plant. Treasurer M. L. Smith is an ideal official, 
interested in everything pertaining to the welfare and 
happiness of the operatives. C. M. Burgess is the assist- 
ant treasurer; J. R. Murph is shipping clerk. 

R. W. Twitty, handsome son of Mr. and Mrs. W. F. 
Twitty, of Darlington, is in charge of cost and produc- 
tion. 

Superintendent J. M. Moore was so dressed up and 
looked so young I hardly knew him. Some folk do seem 
to get younger. His assistant is E. E. Riddle. 

The overseers are: G. N. Frank, carder; W. H. Gos- 
nell, spinner; W. F. Gaston, weaver; R. E. Blakeley, 
cloth room, and F. H. Coleman, master mechanic. 

WELFARE, EDUCATION AND RECREATION 

The people are blessed here in having a trained nurse 

to look after them and to help them to keep well. 


There are fine schools in the city proper, and mill 
children have the advantage of attending them, as the 
mill is so close in. A Continuation School, with three 
teachers, is located in the mill village, or near it, for the 
convenience of adults who have had few educational ad- 
vantages, and who wish to improve their talents. That 


, three teachers are employed, proves that the people ap- 


preciate this chance to become better trained for future 
duties and responsibilities. 

All streets are being paved and a fine tennis court has | 
been graded. A baseball club is to be organized; many 
of the boys have gone professional, and Mr. Smith says 
one of his hardest jobs is to keep good players. They 
get so good that other teams grab them sometimes at big 
prices. 

Don’t Crimp Your Horse’s Tair 

I see in the papers this morning that somebody has or 
is going to introduce a bill to the S. C. legislature mak- | 
ing it a criminal offense to crimp, curl, or dress up a 


horse’s tail! Anyone who does it will be fined, and 


barred from exhibiting his horse. Wonder if the horse 
wouldn’t rather submit to the “cruelty” rather than be 
out of style? You know, some folk think horses are 


purty near human, and we all know they enjoy “showin’ 
off.” 


HONEA PATH, C. 


Mrc. Co. 


I had always wanted to spend a night in Honea Path, 
and this time I did. Stopped at the pretty Inn near the 
mill. After supper I had a phone call from Superin- 
tendent G. H. Lollis, asking if I’d go to the movies with 
him and his better half, who he ‘described as “the best 
looking woman in the county.” I had never met Mrs. 
Lollis, but when I did, 1 agreed that he was right. 

I thought Mr. Lollis was jolly and witty enough, but 
Mrs. Lollis is “ditto and more so.” She and I became 
good friends on sight, and she took me right on home 
with her; needless to say, 1 appreciated and enjoyed the 
gracious hospitality of the lovely Lollis home, where a 
wee grand-daughter was the “big boss.” She was about 
six weeks old, knew the whole works and how to pull the 
wires to get results. One cute baby, and she knows it! 

Honea Path is “just a mill town’ and every business 
depends on the big mill payroll. Operatives are the 
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‘kind who don’t take dictation from outsiders. They are 

honest, prefer work to charity, and they stick to their 

jobs—all honor to them, to all who are like them. 
CurIsTMAS SAVINGS CLUBS 

The operatives are thrifty, too. Last Christmas their 
savings in Christmas Club amounted to $21,000, and 
they are going still stronger this year. The mill pays 
them 4 per cent interest. When people are planting gar- 
dens and flowers and putting away something for a 
“rainy day,” you can safely bet your buttons that they 
are happy and dependable. 

RELIGIOUS AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 

There are four churches in Honea Path—Baptist, 
Methodist, Pentecostal and Church of God. 

There is a fine Scout Troop of 51 members, with Henry 
Walker, scoutmaster. 

Baseball is an important and favorite sport and Super- 
intendent Lollis is trying to make his assistant, Joe Cobb, 
take up the full burden and responsibility for this de- 
 lightful sport. 

Chiquola Quartette, which broadcasts over WAIM, has 
delighted many radio fans. These splendid singers are 
from the various churches and are F. P. McNeil, W. R. 
South, O. B. Anderson and W .B. Nelson. 

OFFICIALS AND OFFICE FoRCE 

L. O. Hammett is president and treasurer; J. D. Ham- 
mett, assistant treasurer; W. G. Cox, secretary. J. D. 
Hammett, day superintendent; G. H. Lollis, night super- 
intendent, assisted by Joe Cobb; W. T. Sutherland, pay- 
master, and E. R. Edwards, stenographer. 

OVERSEERS AND SECOND HANDS 

B. F. Williams is carder; J. D. Beacham, Jr., and Wal- 
ter Chilton, second hands. | 

H. T. Thompson is spinner; J. C. Long and Warren 
Jenkins, second hands in spinning; W. S. McNeil and 
Loten Risner, second hands in winding. 

R. B. Jones, weaver; R. L. Calvert, J. D. Ferguson, 
L. C. Thornton and J. L. Taylor, second hands. (Mr. 
Taylor is a brother to Congressman Jno. C. Taylor.) 

J. R. Johnson is overseer the cloth room, and R. B. 
James, second hand. | 

J. E. Elkin, master mechanic and ectihitaay 1; &. 
Pitts, shop man. | 

This mill has 52,560 spindles and 1,352 looms. 
product is print cloth and broadcloth. 


WOODRUFF, S. C. 


The 


BRANDON Corp.—WooprRuFF PLANT. 


In all my rounds among the mills, I have found few . 


places that have made as much improvements in outside 
appearances as this, Where the front yard used to be 
cluttered up with railroad tracks, all cars of freight and 
other unsightly objects, there is now a lovely lawn, and 
artistically grouped shrubbery. There is not a thing to 
mar the beauty of a lovely scene, and Plant Manager 
H. B. Kilgore and all who had part in this transforma- 
tion are to be heartily congratulated. 

There are fine, friendly people here, and I received a 
cordial welcome in the office as well as in the mill. Miss 
Clara L. Hughes has been in the office 19 years, and is a 


charming and efficient lady. R. Clay Boyter is time- 
keeper. 
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Superintendent C. P. Dill has an office in the mill, and 
with his fine bunch of overseers, second hands and section 
men, and the loyal support of the operatives all the way 
through, everything goes along smoothly. Talk about 
good running work, but here is where you find it. 

Also one finds the heartiest co-operation between the 
overseers. They pull together for mutual good; in some 
places I find them antagonizing each other and blaming 
each other for bad work. At such places I feel like going 
to the superintendent and suggesting that he fire the 


The New Grace Methodist Church, Brandon C or poration, 
W oodruff Plant, Woodruff, S. C. 


whole caboodle and get a new set! It takes co-operation 
among overseers, just as much as among operatives, to 
make a mill go successfully. I have never found a better 
spirit prevailing among overseers anywhere, than here. 
Why each would compliment the other in the nicest way 
imaginable, and with all sincerity. 

C. M. Papcett, Carper, TEACHES A TEXTILE CLAss 

C. M. Padgett is overseer carding, and training a lot of 
And, all honor to 
them, they appreciate his interest and are studying hard 
in his textile class. F. E. West is second hand on first 
shift and A. B. Poole, second hand on second shift. I. T. 
Vickers, H. B. Poole, James E. Rice, Jeff Johnson, L. A. 
Richards, Broadus Knighton and J. C. Dean are among 
card grinders and section men who are members of the 
textile class, and all take our Textile Bulletin. 

R. B. Hunt is overseer of the spinning room—one of 
the nicest the writer has seen. Frank Nabors, second 
hand on first, and Smiley Griffon on second shift; J. C. 
Dean, second hand in spooling, first shift, and —. —. 
Caldwell on second shift. M.M. Windsor, Wiley Mor- 
ton, J. A. Morton and Dee Cabe, section men in spinning 
who take our paper. 

J. L. Loftis is overseer weaving; W. D. Moore and J. 
B. Cook, second hands on first shift, J. L. Foster and 
C. E. Huff on second shift. F.H. Cooper and Roy Tram- 
mell, tying-in men. Take particular notice that there 
are some loom fixers who are progressive. The following 
all signed on the dotted line: J. H. Patterson, J. F. 
Wood, L. J. McKee, W. R. Skinner, A. W. McKill, Har- 
ley Ferguson. (He says his wife likes the Bulletin, too.) 
and Latham Wofford, who is reading one of my books, 
“The Better Way,” and says “‘it is great.” 

W. H. Fanning is overseer the cloth room and T. T. 
Waddell, second hand; J. K. Taylor, master mechanic; 
Smith Thomas, outside overseer; O. A. LeRoy, police- 
man. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEX TILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe -” guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ASBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 8. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bld Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. 
Ci ams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg... Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 

Ala., Webb Crawford Bldg., John J. Greagan, Mer.: Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bildg., William Parker, Mer.; Chattanoo 
Tenn., Tennessee Power Bide., D. 8. Kerr, Megr.; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bidg., W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bidg., E. W. Burbank, Megr.; Houston, Tex., Shel! 
Bidg., K. P. Ribble, Mer.; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidg., 
F. W. Stevens, Mer.: Richmond, Va., Blectrie Bid 
Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bl 
Orth, Mer.; San Frost National Bank Bldc.. Far! 
R. Hury. Mer.; Fia.., 415 Hampton 8t., H. C. Flana an, 
Mgr.; Tulsa, ] "North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer.; 
Washineton, C., Southern Bldg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 

CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 .E. 
7th B5t., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. lL. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile 
Lane Pa. Sou. Office, 338 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN Inc., Providence, R. I. Frank 
Ww. Johnson, Sou. Mgr., Bo 1268 ae N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert BE. Buck, Box 904, Grenville & S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; ‘W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., er hy tte Cc. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.: 21 Ave., S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ge. A 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael,. Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. 
and Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office: Carolinas and Va., Ww 
Smith, P. O. Box 349, Greenville, 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., 146 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety-S ~ & 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
I. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 814 W. South St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, fl. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
_ McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mgr. H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. age 
Reps., B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto Spartanburg, 
Young, Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.; John “303 
Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 

BROWN co., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bldg... S. C.; J. Moore, 
Woodside Blidg., Greenville C.; Belton Cc. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply bon Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
Tex: 8S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Char- 
Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West irming- 


4.co., DB. P.. Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS oa H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

CAMPBELL 4 CO., JOHN, 76 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. 'L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.: Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc. Charlotte. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


CHICAGO MILL 4&4 LUMBER CO., 614 ee Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sales Staff, EB. J. Mueller, Cc. P, Semmlow. ‘Bxecu- 
tive Offices, 111 W. Washington St., Chica , IL. Plants at: 
C., Helena, Ark., Greenville, Miss., Tallulah, La., 
*hicago, 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
—_ Offices, 619 E. Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, 8. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps., Luther Knowles, 
Jr., P. O. Box 127, Charlotte, LeRoy Smith, Box 664, 
Tei. 2-3921, Charlotte, N. C. Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Byrd Mil- 
ler, Grady Gilbert. 2 Morgan Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; om Lee 
Gilbert, 130 High Point Rd., Box 481, Spartanburg, S. co 
Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive 'N.E.. Tel. Hem, 7055, Ga. 
Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S, C., Atlanta 
Service Warehouse Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Offices and Warehouses. Atlanta, Ga. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Rep., C. R. 
Taylor, 1414 Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N. C. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 
T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bide... Winston- 
erm, 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Piace, New 
York City. Corn Prod 
White, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co.. Montgomery Blidg., Spar- 
tanhure. cC.. J. Canty Alevander <Aaat Sou Mer: Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg.. 
Atlanta, Ga... C. G. Stover, Mgr.: Corn Products Sales Co., 824- 
N. C. Bank semg Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Megr.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., lL. H. Kel- 
ley. Mgr. Stocks carried at sonvenient pointe. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, ‘Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 


Agents: B. L. Stewart Roller Shop, Laurinburg, N. C.; Dixie. 


Roller Shop, Rockingham. N.C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Bur- 
lington, N. C.; Textile Roll Coverings Works, LaGrange, Ga.; 
East Point Roller Cov. Co., East Point, Ga.; Dixie Roll & Cot 
Co., Macon, Ga.; Morrow Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Peer- 
less Roll Covering Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.;: Textile Roll & Cot 


Co., Dallas, Tex.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S.. 


C.; Anniston Roll Covering Co., Anniston, Ala. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John ©. Humphries, P. 0. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


DILLARD Greensbore, N. C., cree 8. C. 


Sou. Reps., BH. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N My Jess Cald- 
well, East 


DRAPER Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep... EH. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St., S.W., Atlanta, M. Mitchell, Spartanburg, 8S. C., Clare 
H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. t., Dyestuffs Div., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Megr.; D. c. Newman, Asst. 
M E. Davidson, Asst. Mer.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
202 W. First. St., Charlotte, N. GC. Reps., L. B. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1081 Jefferson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Blidg¢.. Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, S. C.: J. M. How- 
ard, 136 S. Spring St., Concor N. C.: W. F. Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS CO., Inc., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy. Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL 8B., 213 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CO., Elmira, N. Y. Sou. Rep., 
John D. Lutes, P. O. Box 1651, Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 681, Charlotte, N. C. 


= SALES CO., 601 Builders’ Bidg., Chariotte, 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. Il. Sou. Plants, 
Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1019 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mgr.; S. P. Hutchinson, Jr., Asst. Sou 
Sales Mer.; Reps., J. W Lassiter, Grace American Bidg., Rich- 
mond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigge. Law Bildg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. 
Counts, Law and Commerce Bldg... Bluefield, W. Va.; J. C. Bor- 
den, Greensboro, N. C.: H. C. Moshell, Charleston. 2, 
W. Black, Greenville. S. €C.: F. W. Reagan, Asheville, N. C.; H. 
G. Thompson, Bristol, Tenn: 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 
B. A. Stigen, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
BE. H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.: 
Charleston, W. Va.. W. L. Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C., BZ. P. 
Coles, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston, 
Tex., BE. M. Wise, W. O'Hara. Mers.; Oklahoria City, Okla... F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Rei si Ft. Worth ex., A. H. Keen, Megr.; Knoxville, 
Tenn., . Cox, Mgr.; Ky., EB. B. Myrick, Mgr.; 
Memphis, Tenn.. G. O. McFariane, Mer. : Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
parkanen, Mgr.: New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.: Richmond, 
Va. I. WwW cklin. Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., A. Uhr, Mar.; 
Sou. Service Shops. Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert. Mer.; Dalias. 
Tex., W. F. Kaston. Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank EB. Keener, 187 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, 


Ga.;: C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga; Ralph 


ucts Sales Co., Greenville, C., John R. 
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Gossett, Greenville, 8. C.; 
J. Hamner, Gastonia, N, 


GILMER CO., L. H., Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Factory 
Rep., Wilham Ww, Conard, Greenwvood, 8. C. Sou. Mill Supply 
Distributors: Alabama—Owens-Hichards Co. Inc,, Birmingham; 
suuthern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham; Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma SFlorida—Liewellwyn Machinery Corp., 
Miami; Harry P. Leu, Inc., Orlando; Johnstun Engineering 
Corp., St. Petersburg; Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa. 
Geurgia—F ulton Supply Co., Atlanta; Corbin Supply Co., Macon. 
Mill & Ship Supply Co., Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 
Co. Mississippi—BsSoule Steam Feed Works, Meridian. North Car- 
olina—McLevud Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro; Udell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro, South Carolina—Greenville ‘Lextile 
Supply Co., Greenville.  Tennessee—Rogers-Balley Hardware 
Co., Cnattanovga, Browning Belting Co., Knoxville; J. 
worth Co., Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashviiie. 
Virginia— Todd Cw.. Inc., Norfulk; sSmith-Courtney 'Co., HKich- 
mond; Johnston Liectric Co., Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- 
tral Electric Kepair Co., Fairmont. 


GOODRICH CO., B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
Atianta Dist. Uffice, 376 Nelson Bt., 8.W., Atianta, Va. 


TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., The, Akron, O. 
W. ©. Killick, 206-2307 Tth Bt... ~hariotte, N. C., P. 
141 N. Myrtie Ave., Jacksonville, Fia., Boyd 
713-716 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenno.; I. F. stringer, 5u0-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave., New Urieans, La.; EK. M. 709-1: 
Spring St., Snrevepourt, La., Paul Stevens, 160y-li First Ave., 
Birmingham, Aia.; B. 3. Parker, Jr., Gor. W. Jacksun aud VUak 
Sts., Kovkville, Tenn. ; OW, Saunders, 209 Broadway, Lvuuis- 
ville, Ky.; H, M. Zierach, 1226-31 W. Bruad Bt., 
J. Pye, 191-199 Marictta St., Alana, Ga. 


GRASSELL!I CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, 0. Sou. Office and 
Warehvuuse, 802 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales HReps., R. 
W. Gratua Kaight 313 Vine St., Philadelphia, 
DD. A. Ahistrand, 1271 N. Morningside Urive, ‘Aan la, 
Gordun, Uratuu & Anight Co., ile Ss. llth St., St. Leuis, Mo., 
DD. Landis, iiv¥ Spriugdaic Ave., UCharivite, N. U.; W. 
Alien, Wis Haliwovud Wrive, Memphis, H. L. Cook, 
Uraton & Anight Cu., 2616 Cummerce St., Dallas, Tex. Jubvers. 
Alavaina Macuinery & Supply Montgomery, Ala.; McUvowin- 
Lyvns Hdwe. & Supply vo., Mobile, Alm; C. C. Andersun, Wi 
Wovdside Bidg. Auuck, Ureenvilie, 5. Camerun & 
Co., Chariestun, 8S. C.; Camerun Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 
bia.; Cameron Barkiey Co., Miami, Camicron & barkiey 
Tampa, Fla.; Smuith-Courtney Co., Hichmond, Va.; Tayivor- 
Parker, inc., Norfolk, Va.; Battery Machinery VCo., Kome, Ua.; 
Columbus iron Works, Columbus, Ua.; Fulton Supply Al- 
lanta, Ua.; Vallas Belting Co., Valias, Tex.; Textile Supply Cv., 
alias, Tex.; Lextile Mill Supply Charlotte, N. U., Kelth- 


Simmons Co., Nashvilie, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Mepis, 
Tenn.; Lewis Bupply Co., Helena, Ark.; Svuthern Supply 
Jacksun, lenn., 


Mortun @ Cv., Louisville, KYy., Slandard 
Supply @ Hdwe. Co., New Uriceana, 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 
GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 


FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Uflices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. W. HKipley, Greenville, 5S. C., T. C. Scaife, Spartanburg, 
Ss. C.; J. H. Heoten, Gastonia, N. C.; G. Burkhalter, Char- 


lotte, N. C.; G. BP. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Bostun, Mass. ; ; NeW 
York, N. Y.; Philadeiphia, FPa.; New Urleans, La.; Hvuusion, 
‘Tex.; Ky.; Puiedo, VU. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Keps., Samuel Lebrer, box 234, Spartanvurg, 5. C.; Talicy 
W. Piper, P. U. Box 634, Fairfax, Ala.; L. K. Unruh, P. O. box 
1602, Charlotte, N. C, 

H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. lL. Sou. 
Offices, 816 Tne Citizens and Suuthern National Bank Bidg., 
AUanta, Ua., J. C. Martin, Agt.; Johnston Bidg., Charivtte, N. 
Himmer, Mer.; Frits Zweitel, Fred Dickinsun, Jim 
Miller, saies and service representatives. 

HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, 
Chas. H Stone, Uharivtte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. bux 620, Charlotte, N. &. 


HOUGHTON 4& CO., E. F., 2440 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Saies Mgr., W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg.. Chariotte, N. C. Seu. Keps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Sqyuare Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; L. Migert, 1306 Cuurt Square 
Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; ©. B, Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Chariotte, N. C.; D. O. Wylie, 1410 First Nativunal Bank 
Bidg., (Chariotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2866 Peachtree, Apt. No. 46, 
Atlanta, Ua.; James A. Brittain, 1626 Sutherland Place, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charlies St., New 
VOrieans, La.; Kb. K. Dodd, 333 St. Charies St., New Urieans, La. 

HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 268 Summer 8St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. B. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Charlotte, N. C 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Meichor, Mgr. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office; 8.W. Rep., RKus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mail Houte 6, Dallas, Tex. 

INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps., J. 
H. Mason, P. Bux 597, Greensboro, N. Bruce Griffin, 1128 
L. Jackson, 920 Provident 


Del. Sou. Reps., 


Klizabeth Ave., Charlotte, We 
Bidg.., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart. Ala. 

JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., ——— Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., ‘Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
8. B. Henderson, Greer, 8. Sou. Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte,. N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, Ss. 
C.; Industrial supply Co., Clinton, 8. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8. C.; Fulten Supply Co., Atianta, Ua.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atianta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8S. C., and Atianta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-VGariand Co., Louisville, Ky 

JOHNSON, CHAS. Paterson, N. J. Sou. Kep., Carolina 
Speciaity Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 


Kichimund, Va.; 


and Char-. 
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Wm. J. Moore, Greenville, 8. C.; W. 


Warehouses, Greenville, 2. ty Charictte, N. C., Burlington, N. C. 
Sou. Reps.. Claude B. Y. Box 1383, ‘Greenville, 
Luke J. Castile, 616 N. ciel Bt., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wal- 
lace, 1116 South 26th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. Southern Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


LAW 4 CO., A. M., Spartanburg, 8. C. 


LINK-BELT CO., Philadeliphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atianta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., 8.W., lL. H. Barbee, 
Mer.; Baltimore, 913 Lexington Bidg., H. 'D. Alexander: Dallas 
Warehouse, 413-165 Second Ave., E. C. Wendell, Mgr.; New Or- 
leans, 747 Tchouplitoulas St. 

LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C. 

MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG, DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN- 
HATTAN, inc., Passaic. N. J. Sou. Offices and Keps., The 
Manhatian Kuober Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Aja., Anniston Haw. Co.; Birmingham, 
Crandali King. Co. (Special Agent); Mirmingham, Long-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa. Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Markley 
Co., Miami, Cameron & Harkiey Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; Columbus, A. 
H. Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, 
LD. DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Wil- 
liamson & Co., Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, 
Gratt-Pelie Co. North Carolina—Asheville, T. S&S. Morrison & 
©o.; Charlotte, Charlotte-Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City, Elisabeth City iron Works & Supply Co.: 
Fayetteville, Huske Hidw. House; Guldsboro, La wey Bros.; High 
Point, Kester Machinery Co.. and Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir, 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.; Gastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleigh, 
Dillion Supply Co.; gton, Wilmington Works: Shelby, 
Shelby Supply Co. : Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charieston, Cameron & 
Barkley Clinton, industrial Supply 'Co.; Columbia, Columbia 
Supply -Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Cu.; Sumter, Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.; Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanouga, Chattanvoga Belting & Supply Co.; Johnsen City, 
Summers Haw Co.; Knoxville, Savage Co.; Nashville, 
Wuford Bros., Inc. Salesmen—E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude st., 
Alta Vista Apts. Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 N. 30th 
St., Birmingham, Ala.; B. Cc. Nabers, 2619 27th Place S.,: Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; HK. T. Rutherford, i318 Harding Place, Charlotte, 


MURRAY LABORATORY. Greenville, 8. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St.. New 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First 8t., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Julian T. Chase, Kes. Mgr... Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Mgr. Sou. Keps., Dyer S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, 
W. L. Barker, C. E. Blakely, Frank L. Feazile, Charlotte Office: 
James lL. W hite. Amer. Savings Bk. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; H. ry 
Kudgers, 1004 James Bidg., Chattanoo,a Tenn. J. Shuford. 
Harry L. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Standard Life Bidg., Greensburo, 
N. C.; B.-L. Pemberton, 324 Dick 8St., Fayetteville, N. Cc. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO. Harrison, N. J. Sou. Reps 
R. B. Macintyre, 801 EK. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 


Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga, Warehouse, Chattanooga, 
enn 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER co., 


257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, L. 


Svu. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 


Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, Ss. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. EB. Taylor, Box 272, Atianta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
5S. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 2723, Atlanta, Ga. 


N. YY. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 282 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave., Chariotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C., 
C., New Orleans, La., Atianta, Ga., Greenville. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 213 W Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP. reer Conn. 
Sou. Kep., E. W. Lawrence. 1341 Plaza, Charlotte, 
ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. a Rep., 
Edwin W. Kiuniph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 
PARKS-CRAMER CO., Chariotte, N. C., and Fitchburg, Mass. 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sales Staff, BE. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, N. C. 

PERKINS Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 

PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


PRESTON CO., GUSTAVO, 113 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Reps., A. K. Buxton, P. O. Box 463, Charlotte, N. C.; John P 
Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, 8. C. 


RHOADS 4& SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del; 


Atianta Store, 88 For- 


syth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. R. Mitchell, Mgr.; Reps., J. W. 
Mitchell, Box 1689, Schwoebel, $64 Ww. 
Sth St., Winston-Salem, s. Jay, 329 West Point 
Roanoke, 


ROHM & HAAS, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., P. H. Del 
Plaine, 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

6. S. ROY & SONS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, 8S. C.. John R. Roy, representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, a oe "Walter W. Gayle, Sou, 
Agent; Branc ffices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mgr.: 
Greenville, 8. C 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL Cco., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep. 
old P. Goller, Greenville. 8. C.; Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice N.W., Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps., 
BE. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St., Chariotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney, 158 
KE. Main bdt., Spartanburg, 8. C.; W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; J. K. Montague, 230 Bay View Bivd., 
Portsmouth, Va.; T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke, Va.; 
G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.; John Limbach, 
238 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. 8. Shimp, 3 Cummins Sta, 
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Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spar- 
tanbure, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, lll. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
Co 908 Lakeview St., "Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 
Ga., 118 Courtland BSt., 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. BE, Odenhahl, Rep. 


SIPP.EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Speciality Co., Charlotte’ N. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 611 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St, Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk. Va. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


SOLUOL CORP., 128 Georgia Ave., Providence, 
Rep., Eugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts., Anderson, 8S. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL, Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur Ill. Sou. Offices, 721 Glenn 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. Mgr. 812 Mont- 
gomery Bide., Spartanburg, S. C., Geo. A. Dean. Reps., W. T. 
O’Steen, Greenville, S. C.; John A. Harris, Greensboro, N. C.; 
R. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, ‘Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse. 552 Murphy Ave... 8.W.. Atlanta. Ga. H. C. 
Jones, Mgr.; Sou. Rep., Corry Lynch, P. 0, Box 1204, Charlotte, 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant. 621 EB. McBee Ave., Greenville; 
Ss. c.. H. EB Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr.., Vice-Pres. in 
Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Blvd., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 286 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Green- 
ville, S. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 448, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


STRWART !tRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-£ tewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.; A. E. 
Dartmouth Ave., Avandale Estates, Ga.; Ruff Hdw. Co., 1649 
Main St., Columbia, 8. C.: Lewis M. Clyburn. Box 388 Lancas- 
ter, S. C.; R. E. Davis, P. O. Box 343, Goldsboro, N. Henry 
D. Bunch, 319 S. Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N, &.3 Lewis L. ‘Merritt, 
Odd Fellows Bidg., Wilmington, N. C.; Edwin C. Boyette, Jr., 
1818 Ewing Ave., Charlotte, i & John G. Webb, Hillsboro, N. 
C.:: SS. Donaldson Fortson, 648 Broad St., Augusta, Ga.; The 
Taylor lron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway, Macon, Ga., 
D. EB Kehoe, 412 E. 40th St., Savannah, Ga. Complete sales and 
erection service available through all of our representatives. 

STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE co., Charlotte, N. C. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, J. C. Whitehurst, Charlotte, N. ee 
Baker, Spartanburg, 8. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE BANKING CO., 56 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Sou. Rep., Kenneth A. Durham, 1112 Commercial National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C.; H. G. Mayer and 
James Cook, Sou. Reps. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin 8t., Spartanburg, 8. C. E. J. 
Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 


TRUSCON LABORATORIES, THE, Detroit, Mich. Sou. Reps., 
Atlanta, Ga., $24 Marietta St., R. G. Bullard; Birmingham, Ala.. 
Truscon Steel Co., 1105 Martin Bidg.; *Chariotte, N. C., States- 
ville Road, George Woolley, Jr.; hattanooga, Tenn.. Truscon 
Steel Co., 908 James Bldg.; Dallas, Tex., 415 Construction Bldg., 
Truscon Steel Co.; *Houston, Tex., 731 Merchants — Mfrs. Bldg. 
W. F. Sattler; Jacksonville, Fla., Truscon Steel Co., 3rd and 
Clark Sts.; Knoxville, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 606 Burwell 
Bidg.; Memphis, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 586 Shrine Bidg., New 
Orleans, La., Truscon Steel Co., 1148 Canal Bank Bldg. ; *Nor- 
folk, Va., 22nd & Manteo Sts., W. C. Utley; *Richmond, Va., 736 
Central Natl. Bank Bidg., A. P. Long. *Indicates laboratory. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. IL. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. H. Sou. 
Plants, Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., E. Rowell Holt, First Nat. Bk. Bldg., Charlotte, 
Ousley, P, 0, Box 816, Greenville, 8. C.; Chas. Sidney 
Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Megr., Monti- 
cello, Ga 

U. S&S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. 
Fac. Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1605 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.: 
L. K. Palmer, 116 S. 138th 8t., Birmingham, Ala.;: L. M. Hardy, 
931 Walker Ave., Greensboro, N. CC, Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St.. Lynchburg, Va.; The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; Sutitaaten Paint 
Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.: Morgan's, Inc., 
lll W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.: Nelson Haw. Co.., 17 Camppell 
Ave.,  E. Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting 8t., 
Charleston, 8. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville, 71 
Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 
W. 6th St., Charlotte, N, ee Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene 
St., Greensboro, N. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartan- 
burg, 8. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 616 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
The Eason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville Tenn. : 
G. & H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.: The 
Hutchens Co., 100 § Jefferson St., Huntsville, Ala.: Cam 
Coul Co.. 236-240 Marietta St., : 
ing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New Or 
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Standard Bldg. Mt. Co., Inc., 230 Sist St., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co., Durham, N. C.; Shaw Paint & 
Walipaper Co., Southern Pines, N. C.; Vick Paint Co., 219 W. 
Fifth St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; Baldwin Supply Co., Bluefield, 
W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply 
Co., 518 Capitol St., Charleston, W. Va.; Southern Pine Lumber 
Co., 104 E. Main 8St., Clarksburg, W. Va 


U. & RING TRAVELER CoO., 159 itor St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 

VEEDER-ROOT, inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. IL, with Sou. 
office and stock room at 187 8. Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C. 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mgr., 1733 Inver- 
ness Ave., N.E., A ta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mgr. 


WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.; F. W. 
Warrington, field manager. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. $% Office, 


Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.., H. Porcher and R. Dalton. 
Mgrs.; 1317 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. S. Thom- 
as, Charlotte Office; L D. Wingo and M. J. entley, Atlanta 


Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
aay A Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, 


WILLIAMS SONS. |. @.. Dover. N. H. Gales Reps. | 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg., Gestevvitie S. C.; R. A. Brand, 
213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

WOLF, JACQUES 4&4 CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Re Cc. RR. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman S8St., Greensboro; ‘Bearell, 
Commodore Apts., Asheville, N. C.; Walter A. Wood Supply 
Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Amoskeag Reorganization Plans 


Boston, Mass.—An encouraging issue came from the 
continued hearing on the Amaskeag Manufacturing Com- 
pany here, when plans for reorganization were presented 


to Judge George C. Sweeney in the Federal Court with 


unanimous approval of the bondholders’ and stockholders’ 
committees, as well as the New Hampshire textile com- 
mittee and the Manchester citizens’ committee. Judge 
Sweeney said afterward it would be improper for the 
court to comment, “but I am glad to say that it looks 
very hopeful.” | 

Reorganization plans, under Section 77-B of the Fed- 


_eral bankruptcy statutes, were outlined by John L. Hall, 


counsel for the company. He estimated that a month 
would be required to get the assent of security holders, 
so Judge Sweeney set April 9th as the date for a hearing 
wherein the sentiment of these interests will be heard. 

Under the plan, existing bonds will be replaced with 
issues of first and second preferred stock and new com- 
mon, with a partial cash option offered. The plan pro- 
poses that general creditors other than bondholders, be 
paid in full in cash the amount of their claims allowed by 
Present stockholders would retain the 365,977 
shares of common they hold, and an option would be 
given to the holders of the $11,379,000 twenty-year, 6 
per cent gold bonds. 


The company‘s capital structure would be revised by 
the plan, with creation of an authorized issue of 113,790 
shares of first preferred stock, and 56,890 shares of sec- 
on dpreferred, both with $100 par value. 


The authorized and unissued common stock would be 
increased by 1,694,633 shares, which with 12,214 Treas- 
ury shares, would bring the total available for distribution 
to 1,706,850 no par value shares. 


The option to the bondholders would offer in return 
for each $100 of principal sum: (1) one share of first 
preferred stock and fifteen shares of common ;or (2) 


hiity dollars in cash, and half a share of second preferred 
stock. 


Governor H. Styles Bridges of New Hampshire, who 
attended the hearing, said: “I am gratified at the prog- 


ress made, and I express special pleasure at the fact that 
the committee did not recommend liquidation.” 
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IF ITS PAPER 
Send Lbs Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jaequard Board—Beaming Paper 


Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 
The | 
House of Service 


To North and South 
Established 1904 


Seydel Chemical Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Greenville, €. 


Harold P. Goller . 


Lowell, Mass. 


Francis B. Boyer 


Look at that yarn increase, 
«just from new rings! 


Most mills are able to step up front roll delivery at least — 


10% to 15% after replacing worn rings with new ones. 
Production has been reduced little by little as the rings 
became worn. From a small investment you receive a 
definite, quick gain in yarn output, at less cost per pound. 
Pep up your slow frames with DIAMOND FINISH High- 
polish Rings. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING ARING CO. 
lakers of Spinning and Twister inas since 1873 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place. Charlotte 


Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN 2650 Coyne Street. Chicago 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GrawAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 


By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 
31.25. | 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
1.00. 


th 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. Tompxtps 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By I. C. Nosie | 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 75c. 
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ERE you see why the most efficient belts 

on high-speed. short center textile machine 
multiple drives are time-proved Goodyear 
Emerald Cord V Belts. Every one carries its 
full share of the load! There are no loafers 
because Goodyear V Belts are precision- 
matched in length and elasticity — because 
their absolutely accurate cross-section insures 


ELASTIC ENVELOPE 
TAKES THE WEAR 


TENSION 
— SECTION 


a firm-fitting grip in the sheaves—because 
Goodyear’s exclusive high-tensile, low-stretch 
ENDLESS cord construction is unsurpassed 
in flex life and fatigue resistance. 


That is why Goodyear Emerald Cord V Belts 
havea higher safety factor, eliminate breakage 
troubles, last longer and reduce costs. Every 
one pulls equally —one or two don’t do it all! 
Made in five standard cross-sections and 
lengths up to 360 inches; longer on order. 
Let the G. T. M.— Goodyear Technical Man — 
demonstrate this superior belt to you. Write 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, 
California—OR THE NEAREST GOODYEAR 


MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS DISTRIBUTOR, 


EMERALDSCORD BELCHSA INN 
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